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NEW PLAN 


FOR 


PEACE 


By O. John Rogge 


Former Assistant U. S. Attorney General 


HE SPEECHES of former President Herbert Hoover 
7 Senator Robert A. Taft remind us again that 
there are many points upon which the right and the left 
agree. With many of the assertions that Hoover and Taft 
made, Stalin and Vishinsky are in accord. 

What is true of the left and the right is even more true 
of the extreme left and right. Such agreements between 
the extremes are not accidents: They arise from basic 
similarities in their approaches to human problems. 

One of these similarities in approach is their common 
hostility to human freedom, and common objectign to 
the live-and-let-live attitude of the great middle group of 
moderates toward the world. The basic similarity be- 
tween the extremes in this respect emphasizes the need 
for concerted action by the moderates. 

The extreme left is well organized. So is the extreme 
right. The moderates, that large middle group whose 
nicmbers are willing to listen to different points of view 
and then come to a conclusion, are not. This is not a 
new fact. The moderates have never been well organized. 
One of today’s problems is how to accomplish their or- 
ganization. 

I should like to see the formation in this country of 
two effective organizations of moderates: a political party 
which will oppose reaction; and another group which will 
look for ways and means by which the West and the East 
can live in peace. Both groups, in order to be successful 
in the United States, must have two characteristics. To be- 


gin with, they must declare their independence, just as 
Yugoslavia has done, of the idea that all progress is to 
be identified with the policies of the Soviet Union. In the 
second place, in order to carry out such a declaration of 
independence, both groups must see to it that there are 
no Communists in their leadership. 


MODERATE POLICIES 


Those who advocate Communism in a capitalist coun- 
try, as well as those who advocate capitalism in a Com- 
munist country, may be individuals in rebellion against 
society. Such persons should not be selected for positions 
of leadership in progressive organizations if such organ- 
izations are to be effective. 

Moreover, Communists who take the Cominform posi- 
tion will be unable, because of their adherence to dogma 
and their orientation toward the policies of the Soviet 
Union, to carry out the policies of moderates such as 
Henry Wallace and I and others like us. They should, 
therefore, not be asked to do so. 

The two organizations I have suggested should, if pos- 
sible, follow a course somewhere between that of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action and the American Veterans 
Committee on the one hand, and the Progressive party 
on the other. I had the feeling that the ADA and the 
AVC, by making so much of their anti-Communism, lost 
sight of the rest of their program. On the other hand, 
the Progressive party, by allowing a small organized min- 
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ority to have a voice in its councils, had too difficult a 
time in trying to maintain its independence. 

Some time ago, I decided to have discussions with such 
people as Francis Biddle, former U. S. Attorney General 
and now National Chairman of ADA; Harold Ickes, 
former Secretary of the Interior; and others, to see 
whether we could agree on a common statement of poli- 
tical action. I especially wanted to have a talk with 
Francis Biddle. It has not taken place; maybe it will now. 

I intended to say to Francis Biddle that he, and others 
like him, should be more specific in their objections to 
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nessmen as well as labor leaders, doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, scientists, scholars, and members of professional, 
scientific, academic, church, peace and various other 
groups and organizations. 

I also have a suggested name for my proposed non- 
Communist peace organization. It is INDEPENDENT 
AMERICANS FOR PEACE. 

Once there is an effective peace group in the United 
States, I should be happy to have a delegation of tough- 
minded Americans, representing such a peace organiza- 
tion, sit down with people from other countries, includ- 
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©. JOHN ROGGE (left) CONFERRING WITH MARSHAL TITO (right): CAN THERE REALLY BE A MIDDLE GROUND? 


Communism. They should make it plain that what they 
are against is not Communism so much as Russian ex- 
pansionism. Capitalism and Communism may be able to 
live together at peace in the world; Yugoslavia is proof 
of this. The question is whether capitalism will be able 
to live at peace with Russian nationalism. 

Francis Biddle and others like him should also make 
it clear that they are in favor of a broad program of 
needed changes in human societies—to be accomplished 
in peaceful ways. 

On my part, I and others like me must make it plain 
that we are equally opposed to Russian expansionism 
and that we are independent of American Communists. 
We should then determine how far apart we are. 


UNITE ALL PEACE ACTIVITY 


In proposing a peace group for the United States, it is 
not my intention to suggest simply an additional one to 
the many already in existence. There are some hundred 
or more different peace groups in this country. What my 
proposal envisions is an organization which would serve 
to unite all peace activity of a non-Communist nature. 
It would include Republicans as well as Democrats, busi- 
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ing a delegation of Communists from the Soviet Union. 
We should then see what such a peace meeting would 
produce. 


ALL BRIDGES NEEDED 


It would be well to have as many bridges as possible 
beween different countries and especially between Eastern 
and Western countries. I should like to see people from 
different countries get better acquainted with each other 
and exchange ideas. Especially should I like to see this 
take place between the people from the countries involved 
in today’s power struggle—between Russians and Amer- 
icans, and between Chinese and Americans. I should like 
to see these countries permit and encourage the exchange 
of students and teachers, the exchange of books and 
magazines, the free exchange of knowledge and the free 
gathering of news—in short, the free interchange of 
people, ideas and news. 

I should like to have the peace organization which I 
have suggested use every resource at its command to 
make available to the people of the New China the record 
of American help and good will toward the Chinese 
people. One of the best elements of our foreign policy 
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ROGGE IN MOSCOW: STALIN AND HOOVER AGREE 


has always been the traditional help and friendship of 
the American people for the people of China, attested by 
such acts as the use of the Boxer Indemnity for the educa- 
tion of Chinese students and the abolition of extra-terri- 
toriality during the Second World War. This does not 
mean that there are not or have not been individual 
American leaders or personalities who have not abused 
that friendship, nor individual Chinese who have not 
done likewise. But Americans as a ‘whole have long 
sympathized with the struggle of the Chinese people to 
maintain their independence and raise their standard of 
living so as to give a better life to their immense popula- 
tion. 

Any further peace meetings, to be successful, must not 
become identified with the foreign policy of any particu- 
lar country. They must remain objective. I am in- 
clined to think that countries which have not joined either 
power bloc, such as India and Yugoslavia, should take 
the lead in any future peace meetings. Any such future 
peace meetings should have two characteristics. For one 
thing, they should leave aside invective; for another, they 
should be composed of a preponderance of social scien- 
tists—anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists and 
economists, who will give serious consideration to ideas 
and to looking for peaceful ways and means for ending 
the existing power struggle, for remedying injustice and 
for accomplishing needed changes in human societies and 
needed reforms in human beings. 

If others who are trying to find solutions for the con- 
flicts between the East and the West wish to offer com- 
ments on my ideas, or give me the benefit of theirs on 
how to oppose reaction at home and work for peace in 
the world, I should like to hear from them. 





WHAT DOES 


HE Epirors oF THE New LeapeR publish O. John 

Rogge’s exclusive statement this week for a variety 
of reasons. First, as we stated when we presented Henry 
A. Wallace on a similar occasion (August 26, 1950), “we 
welcome any cleavage in the Soviet front.” Second, we 
hope—as we did in Mr. Wallace’s case—that Mr. Rogge’s 
appearance here will encourage others to follow him out 
of the pro-Communist movement. Third, we have a tradi- 
tion to uphold as a democratic forum that is always 
available to those whose minds are not closed to the 
power of the truth. 7 

At this point, we wish to exercise our own right to dis 
agree with Mr. Rogge. 

For many years, O. John Rogge was a spokesman for 
movements dominated by the Communist party. In com- 
pany with Henry Wallace, he was able to lead a consid- 
erable number of well-intentioned, if confused, liberals 
into the Communist orbit. Now that Messrs. Rogge and 
Wallace have broken with the Communists, we may fairly 
ask: “How many of those they led into the political wil- 
derness have they led out?” The answer must probably 
be, “Very few.” And therein lies the point we wish to 
make: Every liberal or progressive who imagines that 
he can work together with the Communists always 
strengthens them, for his own defection is rarely accom- 
panied by the defection of the mass of innocents he had 
originally turned over to the Communists. Messrs. Rogge 
and Wallace thus owe a responsibility to their former fol- 
lowers to rescue them from Communism. 

Mr. Rogge announces that he has broken with the 
Communists because they show no independence toward 
the Soviet Union. Does he expect us to believe that their 
lack of independence has only just been manifested, or 
that Soviet expansionism has only now become evident 
and was not reflected in the long series of events from 
Greece to Korea? We do not find in Mr. Rogge’s article 
any assessment or understanding of the past. We cannot 
expect him to cry, “Peccavi,” but we do expect him to 
provide some evidence that he is sufficiently aware of 
the direction of Soviet policy and the nature of Commu- 
nist peripheral movements to be immunized against 
further Communist blandishments in the event the party 
line takes another quarter-turn. In politics, emotion can- 
not serve as a substitute for intelligence. 
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MR. ROGGE OFFER? an epitoriat 


The reader will note, most important of all, that Mr. 
Rogge defines the fundamental antagonism of our time 
as one between capitalism and Communism, and not be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. Does this indicate 
that Mr. Rogge is not yet clear about the meaning of de- 
mocracy? Of course we are opposed to Russian expan- 
sionism—but we are equally oposed to the total terror 
inherent in Soviet totalitarianism and which is ultimately 
the chief cause of its expansionism. 

Nor are we satisfied with Mr. Rogge’s references to 
Yugoslavia, which is no more a democracy than are 
Spain or the Soviet satellites. It is necessary to help Tito, 
despite his dictatorial rule, to withstand the assault of 
Stalin, just as we supported Greece’s Metaxas against 
Fascist Italy and even Stalin when Hitler invaded the 
U.S.S.R. But the calamitous confusion which led many 
to believe, because we aided the momentarily lesser evil 
of Stalin against the greater evil of Hitler, that the Soviet 
Union was a new kind of democracy must not be re- 
peated in regard to Tito. We are not anxious to see repro- 
duced, in the future, the moral confusion which was at 
the root of the political disasters which have followed 
World War II. 


EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


Mr. Rogge is for free cultural exchange between demo- 
cratic America and the Soviet bloc. Excellent! But he 
should direct his proposal to Peking and Moscow. Com- 
munist books and periodicals circulate here freely, but 
the nature of Communism is such that it cannot permit 
the free circulation of non-Communist ideas among its 
subjects. This is true for Yugoslavia, too. The U. 5. 


Government could easily permit Yugoslav students and 
teachers, outside or even within the provisions of the 
idiotic McCarran Act, to study and teach in this country. 
Would Yugoslavia do the same? We propose a test: Let 
us give Dr. Ales Bebler, or someone like him, a visiting 
post for a year at an American university and Dr. Sidney 
Hook, or someone like him, a similar position at the 
University of Belgrade. 

We heartily endorse the idea of an Independent Amer- 
icans for Peace—and Freedom. Indeed, such an organ- 
ization is already here, in the form of the American Com- 
mittee for Cultural Freedom and kindred groups (the 
labor movement, Americans for Democratic Action) of 
tough-minded citizens who are, and always have been, 
prepared to sit down with their opposite numbers in other 
countries, including the Soviet Union. But does anyone 
who knows the facts of political life believe that any but 
officials of Communist countries would be permitted to 
participate in a meeting with us? Or is Mr. Rogge pro- 
posing that Communists, who would actually be spokes- 
men for their regimes and not men of independent mind, 
sit down with independent-minded Americans over the 
head of the U. S. Government? A kind of international 
united front from below! 

In conclusion, we recommend to Mr. Rogge—since he 
is still an admirer of Henry Wallace’s—that he read some 
of the latter’s more recent utterances. If we read them 
aright, Mr. Wallace sees no distinction between Titoism 
and Stalinism, regards the present struggle as a life-and- 
death issue of democracy or totalitariansm, and has un- 
qualifiedly gone on record in defense of Western civiliza- 
tion. We hope that Mr. Rogge will shortly reach the same 
conclusions. THE EpiTors 
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By Edward Hunter 


PusAN, KOREA 
OREA is being left literally a 
KK chembice. Every city, town and 
village is being methodically de- 
stroyed. Most of them already have 
been. Both the Communist and the 
anti-Communist forces resort to this 
“scorched earth.” Who will benefit in 
the long run? 

When I first went to warring 
Korea, I felt that only the Commu- 
nists would benefit. Now, after having 
seen the destruction to as far north 
as our ill-fated Thanksgiving offen- 
sive carried us, [ know that it isn’t 
necessarily so. 

Let me start at the beginning. At 
one of my first lunches in the now 
smashed Bante Hotel in Seoul, where 
American civilian and diplomatic of- 
ficials were housed, I was seated 
next to an ECA man who had been in 
the Far East for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

Hadn’t the Communists, I asked, 
laid the groundwork for victory 
either way in Korea, even if they 
were militarily defeated? “Everyone 
knows that Communism thrives on 
desolation and deprivation,” I said. 
“No matter who wins, hardly any 
homes or factories are being left in- 
tact. Under Moscow’s strategy of 
economic warfare, isn’t that a deci- 
sive long-range victory?” 

“No, it needn’t be,” he replied. 
“Perhaps it would be almost any- 
where else. But not in Korea. Yes, 
when you travel about, north or 
south, you are horrified by the 
ghastly, charred villages. You see to- 
tal destruction all about you—or 
what seems to be total destruction. 
Yet, I can tell you that, with all of 
this, Korea is not as badly hit as it 
looks on the surface. That is because 
Korea is essentially a rice country. 

“So long as the land remains 
fertile, and you have people to till 
the soil, this country is essentially 
prosperous. It can rebuild.” 

What he said might be true, I 
thought to myself, but I was skeptical 


Rebuilding Korea— 


Challenge to the UN 


whether Korea had the time for it. 

With this skepticism in mind, I 
started north on a month’s tour that 
was to take me into scores of towns 
and villages. I went entirely by land, 
in order to get a close-up impression 
and talk with the people. 

Take one city, called Nyon Byon, 
about forty or fifty miles from the 
northern border. Our 25th Division 
went only a little way beyond Nyon 
Byon, which sprawls over and clings 
to the sides and valley of a mountain 
range in such a manner that an an- 
cient wall makes it a fortress town. 

The impression of desolation it 
gave was overwhelming and _ inde- 
scribable. There wasn’t a house left 
whole; most streets were rubble, like 
the inside of a fireplace after the fire 
had gone out, leaving ashes and 
charred wood. The city had under- 
gone Communist “scorched earth,” 
UN air attack by liquid gasoline, 
“frag” and bombs, and artillery fire 
from both sides, 

There were a few stone houses that 
had once been occupied by officials. 
Sufficient wall and flooring remained 
to house the new officials. The sight 
was unforgettable. A potbellied stove 
wasn’t much use against the freezing 
winds, and the mayor and [ sat in 
our overcoats, while I kept my fur- 
lined hat pulled over my ears. The 
mayor sat crooked, for a spring was 
sticking up out of the upholstered 
chair. His partially splintered desk 
had no drawers. 

What chance was there for the 
future? Where could anyone start re- 


building? I thought back over what 
the ECA man at Seoul had said, and 
remembered how he had shrugged off 
the importance of the cities and the 
towns. Then, as I interviewed the 
mayor, I understood what he had 
meant. This whole city had been 
constructed almost entirely of mud 
and thatch, costing mainly the labor 
to build. And labor is the cheapest 
commodity in Asia, All the houses in 
this entire city could not have cost as 
much to construct as one modern, 
medium-sized office building in any 
American city. 

This startling fact, once realized, 
changes the entire picture. If bull- 
dozers could be brought in, to go up 
and down and level every charred 
and gutted house—and all of them 
fit this description—the loss in 
money would be fantastically low. 
These industrious natives, given the 
time and opportunity, could rebuild 
Nyon Byon as it was before in little 
time at all. 

I went out and found some UN 
officers and discussed this with them. 
A Civil Assistance official—an Amer- 
ican Army officer taken from the line 
and abruptly made a civil service en- 
gineer—agreed that this was the great 
opportunity presented to the West. 

“This is a problem made to order 
for the UN,” he declared. “I’m an 
Army man, and not a civilian, but I 
can see what a great opportunity this 
presents to the civilian world. The 
U. S. shouldn’t be expected to handle 
it alone. But if the UN were to come 
out and help these people rebuild in 
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a modern manner, with wide streets 
and solid homes, the destruction of 
war will have become the greatest 
blessing ever given to a small coun- 
try.” 

Where else in the world could 
model towns and model villages be 
built so cheaply? Probably nowhere. 
The manpower would be available at 
as reasonable rates as could be de- 
sired. The building materials—brick 
and lumber and thatch—would not 
have to come from far. The major 
change would have to be in design- 
ing, and in plumbing, hitherto usually 
non-existent. 

The Korean home is essentially a 
clever device for the purpose of com- 
bating extreme cold and heat. At one 
end is a stove built of brick or mud 
for cooking. Flues from it lead 
through the raised floor and walls, 
so that when it is bitterly cold out- 
side, the family within can be snug 
and warm. The people sleep right on 
the floor, on straw matting, where it 
is nice and cozy. The heat is some- 
times unbearable, even when it is 
bitterly cold outside. 

The thick, mud walls and thatched 
roofs have the quality of tropical 
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KOREA'S BUILDINGS CAN BE RECONSTRUCTED, BUT WHAT ABOUT HER PEOPLE? 





tribal huts—warm in winter, cool in 
summer. The basic principle could 
be retained in reconstruction. There 
is one main disadvantage, as I dis- 
covered. Multitudes of that tiny in- 
sect known as the louse have found 
the straw agreeable. Many a GI has 
preferred the sub-zero temperature in 
the open. 

Pyongyang and Seoul, the capitals 
of North and South Korea respec- 
tively, fit into a different category. 
Modern-style construction lined both 
sides of the main streets. Almost all 
the modern buildings had been gutted 
when I was there. 

Yet, even in these two major cities, 
it would be easy to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the several-storied brick- 
and-stone structures. They were prin- 
cipally government offices, and it 
might not be a bad idea for the var- 
ious government officials to try the 
simple life. This loss of contact with 
the mass of the people through an un- 
due disparity in living standards, of 
which living quarters constituted a 
vital part, has been the Achilles heel 
of all Asiatic regimes. 

The industrial plants of the north 
are in a different category, too, of 





course. These are not simple to re- 
construct. Most of them were or- 
iginally built by the Japanese. The 
technicians, after the Japanese left, 
were mainly Koreans who had been 
educated and trained in Japan. The 
bulk of these technicians, except 
those who became Communists, are 
now gone—liquidated. They would 
have constituted the most important 
factor in reconstruction. This is 
where the new Communist version of 
“scorched earth” did the most endur- 
ing damage. For it embraced people, 
as well as buildings, and was actually 
a “scorched humans” policy. 

Everywhere, the Communists had 
rounded up all non-Communists they 
could lay their hands on who had 
any education, or who had displayed 
leadership qualities. They were coolly 
“liquidated,” without benefit of trial. 
I was told about this in every locality, 
and found nobody to deny it. This 
systematic campaign of extermination 
may prove the greatest obstacle to 
the reconstruction of Korea on a 
democratic basis. 

Everyone I spoke to said the Com- 
munist objective in their callous 
death program had been twofold. 
First, it was intended to make it diffi- 
cult for the UN forces to obtain the 
cooperation of capable Koreans. Sec- 
ond, it was intended to make it im- 
possible for a non-Communist Korea 
to find the administrators to make it 
a going concern, 

This program is all the more dis- 
astrous when one considers the de- 
privation of leaders that Korea had 
already suffered. Japan had occupied 
Korea for thirty-five years, conduct- 
ing a policy of discouraging the edu- 
cation of leaders. Then the Russians 
came in, in the last days of the war, 
and brought with them Korean 
agents who had lived and _ been 
trained in the Soviet Union for years. 

Now, with the non-Communist 
human resources of Korea sapped, 
along with the buildings, only an out- 
side agency like the United Nations 
can fill the breach. This is not only 
Korea’s great opportunity; it is the 
United Nations’. 








Wasuincron, D. C. 
HE HEARINGS currently being 
held in the Senate’s high-domed 
caucus room on the Pentagon’s pro- 
posal for UMT raise, as they inevit- 
ably must, the question of the degree 
of military control of the civilian life 
of America. 

No one can seriously oppose Gen- 
eral Marshall’s argument that peace 
lies only in building a standing army 
strong enough to deter Russia from 
a sudden thrust against Western 
Europe. What is disheartening is that 
little care is being taken to check 
military practices on manpower 
selection and utilization, or to co- 
ordinate selective service more 
closely with the over-all defense mo- 
bilization. 

As yet, Charles E. Wilson has no 
real voice in the formulation of selec- 
tive-service policies; nor is the Labor 
Department, which has the task of 
estimating critical civilian needs, 
strong enough to buck General 
Hershey. In fact, President Truman’s 
January 17 policy statement on man- 
power mobilization was held up two 
months before the Army watchdogs’ 
approval could be won for even the 
following milk-and-water stipulation, 
which reads in part: 


“The greatest care must be ex- 
ercised to assure that the supply 
of persons possessing critical skills 
will be distributed among military 
and civilian activities in a manner 
which will contribute most to the 
mobilization program.” 


The Army wanted its own prior- 
ities clearly established. The order 


hedges their claims. But legislation 


By Robert Dean 


Army Monopolizes 
Manpower Picture 


will be needed to establish clearcut 
powers for Mr. Wilson. 

Actually, there is nothing sinister 
in the Army’s demands. They are 
based on their own estimates of 
urgency, and few can gainsay the in- 
tegrity of Generals Marshall and 
Bradley. But the Army’s claims 
necessarily tend to be one-sided. So 
drastic—and heedless—for example, 
was the Army’s indiscriminate policy 
of calling up reservists without re- 
gard to their indispensability or un- 
ique technical skills that procurement 
officials—army officers themselves— 
winced at the disruption of several 
crucial West Coast aircraft projects. 
When several protested privately, 
they were answered with a growl: 
“Our boys are dying in Korea.” That, 
of course, was true, but there is no 
reason why many more should die 
because of the military mind’s inflex- 
ible habit of seeing manpower only 
as statistical ciphers to be manipu- 
lated along tables of organization. 

In fairness to the Army, more care 
has been given to this problem of 
late. Less can be said, however, of 
the hidebound selective service, 
which refuses to admit that anyone 
21 or 22 years of age, even if he is a 
top-flight genius from MIT, should 
be in an industrial laboratory work- 
ing on technical problems instead of 
in the infantry. 

+ + + 

On the hill, Anna Rosenberg has 
carried the ball quite effectively for 
the Army. She made one fumble when 
her first estimates on the need for 
drafting 18-year-olds, based on a 
3,200,000-man Army by June, were 


shown to be high; two days bates, 
President Truman upped the figure te 
almost 3,500,000 and the estimates 
fitted—leaving not a few legislators 
wondering where the rubber yard 
stick would stretch next. But she has 
impressed the Senators with her 
quickness, intelligence and practically 
inexhaustible energy; she almost 
wore out a battalion of brigadier 
generals sitting behind her who kept 
jumping up every few minutes to 
hand her figures and data that she 
kept interspersing in her testimony. 

Quixotically, many labor people 
fear Anna Rosenberg as the spear 
head of military domination of the 
manpower picture. Certainly Maurice 
Tobin, the handsome but ineffective 
Secretary of Labor, finds himself 
outwitted, outmaneuvered and oud 
slashed by the fast Mrs. Rosenberg. 
Some of these fears would have been 
read into the record if that fantastic 
and foul-smelling mish-mash of Com- 
munist accusation hadn’t boiled up 
after the announcement of her ap- 
pointment. Mrs. Rosenberg is a cap- 
able, conservative-minded individual 
whose talents, in the last few years, 
have largely been devoted to coun- 
seling big corporations on labor 
policy. That fact was forgotten when 
the lunatic fringe began baying; at 
that point, all decent-minded citi 
zens, of every persuasion, rallied to 
her defense. 

Incidentally, some of the threads 
of the misbegotten conspiracy to 
smear Mrs. Rosenberg are emerging 
in a five-point series by Alfred 
Friendly in the Washington Post this 
week, Friendly’s evidence shows how 
J. B. Matthews, Fulton Lewis Jr. and 
Senator McCarthy stood about, light 
ed matches in hand, ready to ignite 
the brush fires of hate against her. 
(Matthews even told Lewis to disre- 
gard the warnings of Ben Mandel, 
chief investigator of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, that 
the whole thing might be a case of 
mistaken identity.) When caught red- 
handed, they began to whine that 
they were, like Diogenes, only look 
ing for the truth. 
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Kremlin is massing troops 


on Yugoslav border, re-equipping 


Hungarian armed forces 


HUNGARY ARMS 
AGAINST TITO 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


VIENNA 

NFORMATION now available here 

concerning military preparations in 
Hungary confirms and amplifies Mar- 
shal Tito’s recent warning about the 
forces massing in the Cominform 
states against his country. The source 
is a number of Hungarian officers, in- 
cluding one General Staff officer, who 
recently escaped into Austria. 

During the past three months, 
there has been a steady build-up of 
Soviet power in Hungary. Numeri- 
cally, Red Army troops have once 
again reached the peak figures of 
1945. {n striking power, the Soviets 
are considerably stronger, as the new 
troops consist largely of heavy 
armored artillery and air-force units: 
they replace a roughly equivalent 
number of infantrymen withdrawn 
since 1945, 

The Soviet forces in Hungary fall 
into two strategic groupings. There is 
one large force near the Yugoslav 
frontier, concentrated in the areas 
Pécs-Siklos-Mohacs, Bataszék, Baja 
and Szeged. Red Army troops here 
occupy 80 per cent of the barracks 
and other military buildings of the 
G. E. R. Gepye is the author of The 
Revolver Republic, Betrayal in Cen- 
tral Europe and several other books. 
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former Hungarian Army. In addition 
to these, whole streets and blocks of 
houses, especially in Pécs, Baja and 
Szeged, have been cleared of civilians 
and requisitioned for the Red Army. 
The total Russian strength in the area 
appears to be well above that of 
the former Hungarian garrison. 


RED ARMY BUILD-UP 


The second large group of Soviet 
troops is stationed between Lake 
Balaton and the Austrian frontier. 
where they are using twenty-five 
Hungarian airports. These units hold 
strong strategic positions in_ the 
Vertes and Bakony ranges. The gar- 
risons are concentrated in Papa. 
Veszprém, Hajmasker, Var Palota 
and Székesfehérvar, with air-force 
concentrations at Székesfehérvar. 
Papa and Kaposvar. These latter are 
mainly heavy-bomber squadrons: the 
new Hungarian air force has not yet 
got any 
bombers. 

Concurrently with this increase in 
Red Army effectives in Hungary, 
there has been a steady piling up of 
armaments and ammunition, both for 
the Red Army and for the Hungar- 
ian Communist troops. Extensive 
security precautions have been taken 


considerable number of 


to prevent news of these military 


preparations from getting out. Early 
in September, the Russians took over 
the railway line from Zahony, on the 
Hungarian frontier with Soviet Rus- 
sia, to Nyiregyhaza, in Eastern Hun- 
gary, which is a railway center with 
extensive marshalling yards. The 
civilian train service from Budapest 
via Debrecen to Zahony was can- 
celled. No trains are now allowed to 
proceed beyond Nyiregyhaza, with 
the exception of one per day, which 
goes on to Zahony. Since September 
1, more Russian military 
bringing in arms and munitions use 
this line daily than civilian trains did 


trains 





COMINFORM BOSS MALENKOV 


previously, It is reliably reported that 
war material from the dumps in 
Zahony and Cap, also on the Rus- 
sian frontier, is stocked in Nyiregy- 
haza and thence distributed to the 
various Soviet units. 

The whole area between Debrecen 
and Nyiregyhaza has for the last four 
months been cut off from the rest of 
Hungary and placed under a special 
regime by Russian and Hungarian 
military and political police. On the 
main roads, all vehicles are con- 
trolled at a number of points. 
These controls are repeated between 
Nyiregyhaza and Kis Varda, on the 
Hungarian side of the Soviet frontier. 
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HUNGARY 


CONTINUED 


Here, not only are all papers and the 
contents of the vehicles examined, 
but in addition the driver is obliged 
to give the time of his intended re- 
turn. Beyond Kis Varda, the controls 
are still more severe, in order to 
make sure that the goods specified 
are actually delivered to the con- 
signees. There is equally strict con- 
trol on the railways. 


THE NEW ARMY 


The new (Communist) Hungarian 
Army now has four year-classes un- 
der arms; the 1929 and 1930 classes 
were both called to the colors during 
the last week in October. The period 
of service, under the ukase of 1947, 
is now three years. When the 1947 
conscripts were released in October, 
the army was strengthened by the 
calling up of two classes, instead of 
the one provided for by the military 
service law. Apart from regular 
(long-service) troops, police, frontier 
guards and gendarmes, Hungary now 
has at least 200,000 conscripts under 
arms and will soon be in a position 
to increase them to 800,000 in case 
of war. 

The army consists today of one 
armored and four infantry divisions. 
The number of infantry divisions is 
in process of being doubled with Rus- 
sian assistance. At war strength, a 
Hungarian division comprises 15,000 
men; the normal peace-time strength 
is between 9,000 and 10,000. Each 
infantry division consists of three in- 
fantry regiments, one mechanized, re- 
connaissance battalion, three mechan- 


ized batteries of light artillery, one 
engineer battalion and one signal 
battalion. Their original armament, 
dating from before and during the 
last war, has been greatly improved 
and added to by up-to-date weapons 
from Russia. This process is to be 
completed by the middle of the year. 

Hungarian armor still consists to 
some extent of captured German 
tanks and other armored vehicles 
handed over to the Hungarian Gen- 
eral Staff by the Red Army, but its 
replacement by up-to-date Soviet 
equipment is nearly completed. The 
old German armament is being re- 
turned to the Russians, who have 
issued a great deal of it already to 
partisan and bandit formations in 
Korea, China and Indo-China. It is 
only since last summer, however, that 
the Kremlin has paid much attention 
to the Hungarian requests for re- 
equipment of one modernized armor- 
ed and eight modernized infantry di- 
visions. 


SOVIET ‘GUIDANCE’ 


Following a Russo-Hungarian mili- 
tary conference in the Kremlin last 
summer, the Russians insisted on the 
appointment of Marshal Stephen Batta 
as chief of the Hungarian General 
Staff, with a number of Russian staff 
officers to keep watch on Hungar- 
ian military training and activities. 
Batta’s role in Hungary is the same 
as that of Marshal Rokossovsky in 
Poland. Like him, he has spent most 
of his life in Russia and has made 


his career in the Red Army. The 


Hungarian Army is now in process 
of becoming virtually an integral part 
of the Red Army. 

Russia has so far been more sus- 
picious of the Hungarian than of any 
other satellite army. While Czecho- 
slovakia, for example, has received 
over 400 of the latest T-34 tanks 
from Russia, Hungary has had to be 
contented until now with 100, mostly 
old-type, T-34s although the armored 
division now has 100 T-34s of the 
latest type, eighty-six of which were 
shown at the “Liberation Day” par- 
ade on April 4, Radio equipment in 
use in the army is old stock manu- 
factured in Hungary by the Standard 
Company. Only the capital itself is 
guarded by radar installations. The 
probable defects that still exist in the 
mechanization of the Hungarian 
army (the worst off in this respect 
of all the satellite armies but the Bul- 
garians), are to be attributed to the 
inability of the motor industries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain to keep pace 
with military demands rather than to 
Russian mistrust. 

Two new tank plants, built with 
the proceeds of the so-called “Peace 
Loan” floated last summer, will 
shortly start turning out Hungarian 
tanks. One has been established by 
the great Csepel works near Buda- 
pest in the premises of the former 
Danube Airplane Factory. A second 
is being set up in Thokél. They will 
both produce modern T-34s. Fifty 
heavy cranes are being installed for 
the assembly shop for both produc- 
tion plants. 





Uncle Joe's New Favorite 


“President Truman’s address to Congress Wednesday 
did not get prominent display in the Moscow press. But 
the radio speech of Henry A. Wallace last night did. 

“The President’s message was covered in about a 


hundred words. 


“Today Moscow’s dailies devoted about 1,500 words 
to Mr. Wallace’s reply to Mr. Truman.’’—New York 


Times, March 21, 1948. 


“President Truman’s State of the Union message 
attracted considerably less attention in the Soviet press 
than Senator Robert A. Taft’s criticism of American 
foreign policy offered in the United States Senate a 
few days ago.... 

“The Ohio Republican Senator’s address was re- 
ported by Prarda to the extent of inore than two full 


columns—about 1,500 words. President Truman’s ad- 
dress [received] about 200 words.”—New York Times, 


January 11, 1951. 
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HICKS 


HATEVER CLAIMS 1950 may 
Wii upon history, it will 
probably not be remembered as an 
annus mirabilis in American litera- 
ture. (But who knows? What a long 
time passed before people thought of 
1851 as the year of Moby Dick!) 
But if the year produced—or at any 
rate brought to the public attention— 
no work of downright genius, its 
record wasn’t bad. Publishers were 
in the doldrums, and various critics 
found much to complain of, but a 
goodly number of talented writers 
went on writing. 

There was no novel that stood out 
as a literary landmark—as Ernest 
Hemingway’s The Sun Also Rises did 
in 1926, for example, or Dos Passos’ 
The 42nd Parallel in 1930, or Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath in 1939. But 
there were good novels, both by new 
and hy established writers, and there 
were some novels that were better 
than good. 

The novel that everybody talked 
about, of course, was Hemingway’s 
Across the River and Into the Trees, 
which disappointed some reviewers 
and pleased a good many others by 
not heing as good as they thought a 
novel by Hemingway ought to be. 
Only a few critics bothered to find 
out how good it was. 

Robert Penn Warren’s World 
Enough and Time also got a mixed 
press, though with rather more praise 
and vastly less abuse than Heming- 
way’ book received. Any popular 
novelist is an object of suspicion to 
most of the highbrow critics, and 
Warren is a paradox to boot, for he 
is a critic too and won his H a long 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Granville Hicks 


| Review of 1950 
In Literature 


time ago. (Let me say quickly that I 
mean no disparagement by that 
phrase; he is, in anybody’s language, 
a good critic.) What many reviewers 
missed was the point that Leslie 
Fiedler made so cogently in THE 
New Leaper: the duality of War- 
ren’s appeal. The fact that he can be- 
witch the subscribers to the Literary 
Guild with his story-telling does not 
rob his novel of any of its manifold 
meanings. 

And then there was John Hersey’s 
The Wall, which was, as many critics 
said, a journalistic rather than a lit- 
erary triumph but was also, I feel, a 
kind of moral triumph. That an 
American journalist, who is not a 
Jew and was far from Poland in the 
years of the German occupation, 
should try to reconstruct the miseries 
and grandeurs of the Warsaw ghetto 
seems to me something we can be 
proud of. That he succeeded well 
enough to fasten the attention of hun- 
dreds of thousands of readers upon 
a tragic episode that they would al- 
most certainly prefer to forget is no 
mean achievement. 


POETRY CHRONICLE 


In poetry, there were volumes by 
William Carlos Williams, E. EF. Cum- 
mings and Wallace Stevens, and the 
response to each demonstrated the ex- 
tent to which these men are now ac- 
cepted as old masters. Their stars 
have risen, and Carl Sandburg’s has 
declined, but the latter’s Collected 
Poems reminded many readers of 
what he has been and done. And 
Robert Frost’s 75th birthday remind- 
ed us that he, uniquely, is honored by 


highbrows and middlebrows alike. 
What other poet could have received 
the plaudits both of the United States 
Senate and of that arsenal of the new 
criticism, Kenyon College? 

Lionel Trilling and Edmund Wil- 
son both gave us collections of their 
critical writings, and if the former’s 
The Liberal Imagination made for a 
livelier appreciation of his role in 
American criticism, the _ latter’s 
Classics and Commercials confirmed 
his reputation for erudition, versatil- 
ity and common sense. Newton 
Arvin’s Melville, in which criticism 
and biography were happily married, 
showed what a first-rate critic can 
make of a great subject. 

It may turn out that the most im- 
portant event of American literary 
life in 1950 took place in Sweden: I 
mean, of course, the awarding of the 
Nobel Prize to William Faulkner. 
For nearly twenty-five years, Faulkner 
had no popular following, received 
few honors, and took plenty of abuse 
from the critics, but he went on 
writing. Suddenly, a couple of years 
ago, both cash and kudos began to 
flow in the direction of Oxford, Mis- 
sissippi: the popularity of /ntruder 
in tie Dust, its success as a movie, 
the Book-of-the-Month Club’s taking 
of the Collected Stories as an alter- 
nate selection, the winning of the 
Howells Medal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, and 
finally the winning of the Nobel Prize. 

All this good fortune Faulkner de- 
serves if ever a man did; what is 
more, he seems to have been affected 
by it as little as he was by the years 
of adversity. The brevity and mod- 
esty of the few statements he has 
made since winning the prize, the 
simplicity and integrity of his re- 
marks in Oslo, his quiet insistence on 
maintaining his privacy—these are 
things one scarcely believed possible 
in the Age of Ballyhoo. When he 
goes back to farming and writing in 
Oxford, he will carry with him not 
only the honors his books have 
earned but a degree of respect that 
few men of letters in our time have 
enjoyed. 





By Hank Hasiwar 


Vice President, National Farm Labor Union 


Big Agriculture wants to import foreign labor 


to undermine U. S. labor 


The ‘Wetback’ Racket 


HE FOUR TO FIVE MILLION farm 
jen who harvest the nation’s 
food and fiber products are our “for- 
gotten people.” They are not covered 
by any of the elementary social legis- 
lation which now virtually blankets 
U. S. workers—such as child labor. 
social security, unemployment insur- 
ance, minimum wage-and-hour, or 
collective bargaining laws. At the 
same time, they are the victims of a 
small group of corporation farmers 
who, in their hungry pursuit of the 
dollar, carry on a systematic cam- 
paign of oppression against the work- 
ers who make possible big business 
in agriculture. Moreover, the corpor- 
ate farmers, working through power- 
ful and respectable lobbies such as 
the Grange and the Farm Bureau, 
have won many allies in Congress. 

The corporate farmers—or, as they 
are called in California, “suitcase” 
farmers—are only a small minority 
of the nation’s 6,000,000 farm op- 
erators. Half of the latter are sub- 
marginal farmers; that is, they earn 
less than a living wage and do not 
hire any labor—many of them, in 
fact, must supplement their incomes 
by hiring themselves out as laborers. 
The remaining half employs 1,150.- 
000 regularly employed farm hands 
and 3,700,000 harvest hands. But 
fully 50 per cent of the labor force 
in agriculture is employed by the 
mere 120,000 farmers who fall into 
the corporate group. 

The influence of the “suitcase” 
farmers became very apparent re- 
cently when the House Agricultural 
Committee and U. S. Senator Clinton 
Anderson of New Mexico, former 
Secretary of Agriculture, made a 


strenuous attempt to flood the farm- 
ing areas with hundreds of thousands 
of foreign nationals to be brought in 
at great expense to the taxpayer in 
order to provide cheap labor for the 
big farm owners. Senator Anderson’s 
bill—which has been stopped tempor- 
arily by CIO and AFL opposition— 
would have permitted any Mexican 
national to obtain a border crossing 
card and seek employment in the 
U. S. Such is Mr. Anderson’s devo- 
tion to the corporate farm interests 
that, in this security-conscious per- 
iod, he suggested no means for 
screening incoming workers, although 
Mexico has a large Communist ele- 
ment and sabotage and espionage are 
familiar Communist weapons. Not 
least of the evil effects of the Ander- 
son bill is that its encouragement of 
cheap labor would undermine the 
labor movement in a number of bor- 
der regions. 


‘SUITCASE’ FARM LOBBY 


The House Agricultural Committee 
is on record as favoring the importa- 
tion of 400,000 laborers from Mexico, 
Jamaica, the Bahamas and South 
America. The fact that this figure is 
300,000 higher than the total num- 
ber of foreign laborers imported dur- 
ing World War II did not faze the 
Committee’s far-seeing _ legislators. 
Nor did the Committee consider the 
need for making effective use of large 
pools of American labor idle at var- 
ious times of the year; the problem 
of distributing domestic farm labor 
employed only four or five months 
annually, as in the deep South, to 
areas where harvesting is going on; 
the importance of consulting with the 


organizations of farm workers and 
obtaining their assistance in meeting 
problems of labor supply; the simple 
but basic question of checking statis- 
tically the amount of foreign labor 
actually required. But such sane pro- 
cedures might put a crimp into the 
plans of those who want to flood U. S. 
agriculture with cheap labor. And 
cheap labor, plus prices far above 
even the high support-prices guar- 
anteed by the Government, mean two 
Cadillacs in each “suitcase” farmer’s 
garage and two mink coats for the 
Missus. 

The “suitcase” farmers and their 
“apple boys” in Washington are, of 
course, clever at masking their aims. 
They are so adapt at wrapping them- 
selves up in the mantle of the “small 
farmers,” for example, that even lib- 
erals are deluded. And not only do 
they pose as the messiahs of the small 
farmers—who, as it happens, hate the 
“suitcase” boys with a venom un- 
matched by the farm laborers them- 
selves 





but also as great benefactors 
of those “poor, ignorant foreigners” 
who at long last have their great 
chance to make an American buck. 
Some of the “poor, ignorant foreign- 
ers” are taken in, unfortunately, as 
are many liberals, who seem to think 
that whoever criticizes the importa- 
tion of labor must have “racist” 
views. 

But behind this smokescreen oper- 
ate men who have no illusions as to 
the issues involved. Take, for in- 
stance, former Congressman Pace of 
Georgia, who is now a highly paid 
lobbyist for the corporate farmers. 
At an executive session of the Sub- 
committee on Farm Labor of the 
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House Agricultural Committee. on 
7, 1950, Pace said: 

“] have always been concerned 
with the education of children, but 
when men’s lives are being sacri- 
ficed [in Korea], I see no reason 
why children should not do their 
part in national defense by work- 
ing on the farms.” 


December 


Pace then called upon a Depart- 
ment of Labor attorney to prepare 
standby legislation which, if ever put 
on the statutes. would undo the years 
of work of organized labor and social 
welfare agencies to halt the exploita- 
tion of children. 

Also at this Subcommittee session 
revealed that Pace had in- 
structed Don Larin, head of the Farm 


it was 


Placement Service, to bring in as 
large a group of Mexican agricultural 
workers as possible for employment 
by corporate farmers. Larin protested 
that that would be a difficult job. 
since the Mexican Government re- 
fused to allow its nationals to migrate 
to the U. S. A. without guarantees as 
to wages and working conditions. 
Whereupon Pace angrily inquired 
whether Mexico could not be forced 
to send laborers to this country. An- 
other Subcommittee member wanted 
to know if Mexican adults could be 
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WETBACKS ILLEGALLY CROSSING RIO GRANDE CAUGHT BY BORDER PATROL 





brought into the U. S. but their chil- 
dren left behind. 

If the 
have their way and legislation is 
passed to import 400,000 laborers, 
the “grapes of wrath” period will 


“8 » 7 
suitcase’ Congressmen 


seem a golden age compared with the 
fate in store for immigrants who will 
have no labor legislation to protect 
them against the vicious exploitative 
system of the farm corporations. For- 
tunately, the issue is not entirely up 
to Congress—the Mexican Govern- 
ment, for one, will have a lot to say. 
The National Farm Labor Union 
(AFL) has already brought the prob- 
lem to the attention of the Mexican 
trade unions, among whom it has 
aroused deep interest. Joint programs 
are being worked out between the 
Farm Labor Union and Mexican 
farm unions to protect migrant labor. 
But corporation money talks in Mex- 
ico, too, and the labor movement 
down there is running into its share 
of difficulties. 

The tide of Mexican workers which 
has been flooding north of the Rio 
Grande illegally, in recent years, is 
of increasing concern to the United 
States. The problem of these “wet- 
backs”—so called because they sup- 


posedly get wet crossing the Rio 
Grande—was first brought to public 
attention in 1947, when Professor 
George Sanchez of the University of 
Texas issued a report estimating that 
at least half a million wetbacks were 
then in the U. S. The U. S. Immigra- 
tion Border Patrol, which is notor- 
iously apprehended 
and returned to Mexico no fewer 
than 180.000 wetbacks in California 
alone last year. A substantial number 
and third offenders: 
and, of course, a much larger num- 
ber have never been caught. As a re- 
sult, the deportation of wetbacks is a 
big joke in California, as immigra- 
tion officers themselves admit. There 


undermanned, 


were second 


is simply no control over the con- 
tinuous stream of labor which moves 
back and forth across the border all 
the time. 

The illegals are lured into the 
United States by the prospect of 
making money and living in the ideal 
climate of states such as California. 
They pour in through border towns 
which happen to be natural gateways 
to huge commercial farming areas— 
called. in the West, “factories-in- 
the-field”—-where they are met by 
labor contractors or “headhunters.” 
At Mexicali, for example, a Mexican 
border town just south of California’s 
Imperial Valley, 25,000 Mexican 
farm laborers pour in monthly. They 
hang around Mexicali until they get 
a chance to jump the border into 
a farming state—California—which 
uses up to half a million workers at 
the peak of the harvesting season. 
and into a region—Imperial Valley- 
which is the fabulously rich beart of 
the nation’s winter-vegetable produc- 
ing industry. 





OWNERS ANTI-LABOR 


Valley, with its mild 
winter climate and highly successful 
cash crops, is probably the greatest 
single employer of wetbacks outside 
the Rio Grande Valley in Texas. And 
Imperial Valley is owned lock, stock 
and barrel by the Associated Farm- 
ers of California—-a notorious vigil- 
ante and anti-labor organization 


Imperial 
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*‘WETBACK’ CONTINUED 


which the La Follette Civil Liberties 
Committee exposed more than a de- 
cade ago. Now Imperial Valley alone 
uses 15,000-17,000 agricultural work- 
ers during the peak, which lasts about 
three months. A year ago this time, 
there were more Mexican than U. S. 
citizens working there, the over- 
whelming majority of them wetbacks. 
This fact has depressed Valley wages 
by at least 30 cents in comparison 
with wages paid further north. The 
movements of “wets” into Imperial 
Valley has alse, ironically, displaced 
many naturalized Mexican-Americans 
and their families and forced them to 
move north, particularly into the San 
Joaquin Valley, where better wages 
and employment can be found. Im- 
perial Valley storekeepers have been 
complaining about the resultant loss 
in revenue, and some of them have 
been compelled to shift too. All this 
makes for resentment between the 
wetbacks and Mexican-Americans, 
among whom altercations have al- 
ready broken out. 


UNDERPAID 


The exploitation of the wetbacks 
by agricultural big business is per- 
haps the most scrdid chapter of all, 
a chapter that will go down in labor 
annals alongside stories of the sweat- 
shops in the period of the Triangle 
Fire. Not only is the sheer work in 
Imperial’s factories-in-the-field back- 
breaking, but in return the wetback 
receives a pittance .. . or no pay at 
all. In one recent week an harassed 
Mexican consular officer in the Valley 
turned over to the State Labor Com- 
missioner 390 wetback claims for 
unpaid wages. Add to these other 
thousands elsewhere in the state 
who received similar treatment, but 
feared complaining to the authorities. 
Why? It’s simple. After he has de- 
prived the wetback of his wages, the 
big farmer, if he is so inclined. can 
go to the Immigration Service— 
which is always ready to oblige— 
and demand that his illegal workers 
be deported. So the wetback is faced 
with the choice of accepting whatever 
his employer gives him, even if it is 
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nothing but shelter, or of being de- 
ported. 

The nature of California’s factory- 
style agricultural economy produces 
sudden demands for huge quantities 
of labor for rather short periods of 
time. This labor is supplied by con- 
tractors who receive a commission 
deducted from the worker’s wages. 
Many labor contractors specialize in 
supplying wetbacks, from whom they 
not only take commissions but also 
the cost of transporting, housing and 
feeding them. According to the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Migrant Labor, 
which conducted an investigation in 
1950, the contractor may also supply 
his wetbacks with liquor, drugs 
(marijuana) and prostitutes. The 
wetback is lucky if, at the end of a 
year’s employment, he has enough 
money to take himself back to Mex- 
ico. 

The wetbacks have been used to 
break every strike called by the Na- 
ational Farm Labor Union in Cali- 
fornia in the past three years, and 
there have been five large ones. In 
the famous Di Giorgio strike—the 
longest in U. S. history—wetbacks 
were brought in by the trainload 
from as far away as El] Paso, Texas. 
In all cases, the union experienced 
difficulty in getting the Immigration 
Service to remove the strikebreakers. 
the Service claiming that it did not 
want to appear to be “taking sides in 
a labor dispute.” The wetbacks who 
are usually used to break strikes are 
new to unionism, and therefore ignor- 
ant of the issues involved; wetbacks 
who have been in the United States 


any length of time tend to support 
strikes. 


RACE TENSION 


Sometimes racial friction develops 
among the farm workers, who repre- 
sent a polyglot aggregation. It is as 
common for the Negro as it is for the 
Filipino or the “Anglo” to make 
critical generalizations about the 
Mexican, whether the latter is a citi- 
zen or not. Although all groups in- 
dulge in derogatory comment or 
some form of social coercion. Mex- 


ican illegals are more often “scape- 
goated” because they are at the bot- 
tom of the social heap. Fortunately, 
the efforts of the Farm Labor Union 
have kept setious situations from de- 
veloping. The union has made the 
farm workers aware that it is un- 
compromising on the issue of racial 
solidarity; its locals and its leaders 
are representative of the various 
racial groups: Mexican-American, 
Filipino, Negro, “Anglo.” But the im- 
portation of hundreds of thousands 
of foreign workers—in the cruel, 
haphazard fashion advocated by the 
big farmers and their lobby—will al- 
most certainly aggravate unemploy- 
ment and lay the ground for racial 
disturbances which will not easily be 


checked. 


A PROGRAM 


Head-on racial collisions can be 
avoided if sensible and just action is 
immediately taken. Such 
should include: 


1. Fines for the hiring of wet- 
backs. 


action 


2. Controlled importation of for- 
eign labor, to permit domestic farm 
workers to obtain employment first. 


3. Coverage of foreign workers by 
the same social and labor legislation 
that applies to U. S. labor. 


4. Permission to foreign workers 
to join agricultural unions. 


The realization of such a program 
would make for unity of interest and 
purpose among farm workers, and 
simultaneously bring about those or- 
derly conditions essential to the pro- 
duction of farm products in full 
abundance. It would also help our 
good neighbor policy and make it 
more difficult for Communists to 
penetrate Latin American labor 
unions with their hate-America 
gospel. Not least, it would halt the 
physical and spiritual destruction of 
literally millions of foreign and 
American workers. In this, our na- 
tion’s most trying hour, we cannot 
afford to lose sight of our most 
precious 


asset—our concern for 


human welfare. 


The New Leader 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 


The Swaddled Soul 


of the Great Russians 


N EACH AGE there is some fashionable science whose 
open try to solve the problems of all other sci- 
ences by “reducing” them to the laws of their own field. 
An age dominated by mechanics would solve all man’s 
problems by treating him as a machine. An age captivated 
by biological evolution would reduce the laws of history, 
sociology and economics to those governing the plant or 
animal world. Latterly, it is psychoanalysis and an- 
thropology, or a heady blend of the two, that harbors this 
fallacy of reductivism and its corresponding feeling of 
omnicompetence and omniscience. Incidentally, both of 
these fashionable sciences are in many respects still in a 
chaotic and pre-scientific state. Having established some 
attractive, but by no means unchallengeable, successes in 
their conjoined studies of “personality structure” in cer- 
tain tribal societies, they are ready to take on, by the 
same methods, the vast, complex, historically changing, 
great-nation states, and, in less time than you can un- 
swaddle a baby or change its diapers, they can tell Mac- 
Arthur how to administer Japan, Truman how to deal 
with Russia, and McCloy how to handle all the problems 
of German thought and institutions. 

The tribal societies on which the anthropologists cut 
their eye teeth are tiny, closed, fossilized organizations. 
Their prevailing characteristic is a tenacious resistance to 
change and their chief socializing institutions are those 
which serve to initiate, by unvarying rites, each new gen- 
eration into the relatively unchanging heritage. The an- 
thropologist has approached these societies as an out- 
sider—certainly not an advantage, but a necessary 
handicap. On such a background of lack of knowledge, al- 
most any information on child-training, puberty rites, be- 
liefs, planting ritual, customs, songs, has seemed an 
enormous achievement. A few field studies, a few inter- 
views, some boning up on the sparse literature of travelers 
or missionaries, have enabled the anthropologist to be- 
come an “authority” on his chosen group, and to venture 





.Geoffrey Gorer, the British anthropologist who has 
sought to explain Soviet behavior in terms of Russian 
peasant swaddling habits, has been the subject of New 
LEADER discussion in the past. We have published two 
serious articles by David J. Dallin (October 29, 1949; 
May 27, 1950), and a satire by Boris Shub (June 17, 
1950). Now, with the publication of the American 
edition, we present a critical appraisal by Bertram D. 
Wolfe, author of Three Who Made a Revolution and 
noted publicist. 
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a self-consistent, literarily satisfying description of its 
overall “pattern of culture.” 

Latterly, “‘reductivism” seems to have seized even the 
field of anthropology itself, for, under the impact of 
psychoanalysis (derivative from an individual, not a so- 
cial field), many practitioners have increasingly lost their 
interest in puberty rites and the whole process by which 
each child is initiated into the tribal heritage, and have 
reduced their interest to the briefer span of infant-train- 
ing. Thereby, all the complicated varieties of these fossil- 
ized primitive cultures are reduced to a few simple 
possibilities concerning the treatment of infants. Thus, 
armed with a kind of Periodic Table of Possible Person- 
ality-Culture Patterns, it seems easy to tackle all the 
complex, dynamic societies which live in the mainstream 
of history, once “the infant-training type” has been estab- 
lished. 

Having gotten accustomed to approaching their chosen 
fields without any of the “handicaps” of a vast body of 
prior knowledge, they carry, to use the words of Geoffrey 
Gorer, “the assumption of a highly self-conscious ignor- 
ance” into their approach to the modern dynamic societies 
on which there might otherwise be an overwhelming mass 
of prior studies to master. Mr. Gorer even feels that you 
do not have to be as highly self-conscious about that 
ignorance if you “attempt to describe the national char- 
acter of a society without being in the territory of that 
society.” Or, in other words, without even the benefit of 
the field studies used in interpreting primitive tribes. 
Apparently Gorer’s phrase, “without being in the terri- 
tory of that society” means without ever having been in 
that territory. What Gorer seems to be saying is that 
one can be less “self-conscious” about interpreting a 
great, dynamic nation when one doesn’t know its lan- 
guage, history or institutions at first hand. “Wovon man 
am wenigsten weiss,” Hegel once wrote, “kann man am 
sichersten sein,” which may be freely rendered: “I know 
nothing about it, therefore I can speak freely.” 

Mr. Gorer has already spoken freely on three great 
nations in swift succession: Japan yielded up all its 
secrets via some notions on the relative severity of infant 
toilet-iraining. In the United States (which Gorer did visit 
and whose language he understood), he found the “clues” 
to the American Psyche in the “rejection of the father,” 
the “mom-complex” and the quantity of cow’s milk con- 
sumed by the world’s wealthiest nation. Now Mr. Gorer 
tells us how to get along with Russia. He gives his an- 
swers in ten categorical maxims, aided by the “guiding 
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SWADDLING CONTINUED 


thread to the Russian labyrinth” furnished by the sup- 
posed psychological effects of infant-swaddling practices. 

Tight swaddling for the first nine months of their lives 
Gorer believes to be frustrating and to arouse in the in- 
fant great onrushes of “intense destructive rage,” coupled 
with a feeling of overwhelming strength, followed by 
failure to burst the bonds and to avenge the outrage, 
which in turn leads to a feeling of black despair. The 
bound child cannot even explore the world and know who 
is responsible, and the persons who do the swaddling do 
it without tenderness, “impersonally,” so the child’s rage 
is diffuse. The fantasy of venting it on all and sundry pro- 
vokes vague fears of retaliation, an internalized, “free 
floating” sense of guilt for acts of vengeance fancied but 
not committed. 

At feeding time, the child is unswaddled, and always 
fed to repletion, so that the periods of rage-guilt-destruc- 
tion are succeeded by periods of “total gratification.” But 
the intelligentsia does not swaddle its children, wherefore 
the intelligentsia develops opposing character traits to 
those of the mass of Great Russian peasants. 

These assumed infantile psychological patterns are 
then assumed to shape the life-long patterns of the char- 
acter of the Great Russians. They are supposed to explain 
the leader-cult, relations between intelligentsia and the 
masses, violence, conspiracy, “absence of anxiety” con- 
cerning hunger, sex or other physical gratifications, the 
purge trials with their confession of crimes not actually 
committed, the assumed readiness to believe that Russia 
is encircled by a hostile world, and even “an actual sense 
of relief’ when they are told that yesterday’s friend is 
today’s enemy and was actually an enemy all along. 

In side remarks—one to a paragraph, even one to a 
sentence—this assumed pattern is matched up with the in- 
numerable odds and ends Mr. Gorer has picked up about 
Russian life: the popularity of Ochi Chornie, Orthodox 
Church confession and imagery, Russian steam baths, 
stainless steel teeth, alternation between hunger and or- 
giastic feasts, and many other miscellaneous matters 
which, by the stretching of a metaphor and the avoidance 
of a close scrutiny of the facts, may somehow be linked 
up with the swaddling clothes pattern. 

The reader with any respect for scientific self-doubt 
and the testing of hypotheses becomes more and more un- 
easy at this literary game of matching up odds and ends 
of the facts of Russian life with the “clue” of the swad- 
dling clothes. Does the author know that stainless steel 
dentures were also used in Germany, to conserve needed 
gold? Should the steam baths perhaps be called “Finnish 
baths” or “Turkish baths”? Has any anthropologist 
escaped hearing of the alternation of hunger and feast in 
an infinite variety of lands with an agrarian economy of 
scarcity ? 

The “confession” of crimes never committed is linked 
with the Orthodox Church practice of “confessing sins 
not consciously committed” (so different, Mr. Gorer’s 
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co-author, Dr. Rickman, assures us, from the “legalistic” 
attitude toward sin and confession of the Roman Church). 
Why, then, are Roman Catholic prelates in Czechoslovakia 
now confessing to crimes they never committed? Might 
the confessions be due to cruel, totalitarian methods, 
rather than to the timeless, swaddling syndrome of a pat- 
tern that preceded totalitarianism? Did Russians before 
the purge trials confess to crimes they had not committed? 
Actually, even in Lenin’s day, they did not. The Kronstadt 
rebels defended their honor with their dying breath. So 
did the anarchists. The Socialist Revolutionaries used 
their trial to indict the Lenin regime. The pre-1917 revo- 
lutionaries of all shades, including the occasional work- 
man or peasant who came to trial, used the courtroom to 
indict the authorities to whom, psychologically, Gorer 
supposes they were unalterably bound. 


INTELLECTUALS CONFESSED 


Moreover, if the confessions in these “trials” under the 
Stalin police-state regime sprang from the “vague feeling 
of guilt” acquired while swaddled in infancy and were a 
longed-for “unswaddling of the soul,” is it not startling 
to note that all the confessors were intellectuals who were 
not swaddied in their youth, while millions of peasants 
stubbornly refusing to confess went in silence or with 
curses on their lips to concentration camps or doom? 
The more one takes the trouble to study any of the phe- 
nomena on which Dr. Gorer pronounces, the less it lends 
itself to the literary game of matching up with parts of 
the swaddling syndrome, and the more it makes one 
wonder at the ways of a would-be scientist who does not 
even ask himself obvious test questions concerning his 
hypotheses, 

At this point, Mr. Gorer should be heard in his own 
defense. Perturbed by the criticism of his earlier books, 
he now says his toilet-training theory was not intended 
to be a “monistic” explanation of Japanese culture traits. 
He now “recognizes” that there are such fields as history. 
geography, sociology, economics. But in them, he pleads. 
he is a “layman.” Therefore, if he must refer to them. 
he “takes some recognized authority and quotes him.” 
It cannot be said that he has abused this procedure, 
for, once he has “recognized” all the other factors, he 
leaves them pretty severely alone. “Monism” is thus dis- 
avowed verbally but practiced just the same. 

Still one wonders what his conception of “recognized 
authorities” in historical theory can be when he speaks of 
history in the same breath with geography as an “imper- 
sonal” force, and allows it to shape historically developed 
and historically changing institutions only through “his- 
torical accident.” What “recognized authority” on eco- 
nomics could have told him that “raarketing performs 
similarly basic functions in all societies,” just when he 
was about to approach the one great society in which the 
market performs basically different functions from that 
in all others? And what would Mr. Gorer say if some lav- 
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“The Leader,” says Geoffrey Gorer, 
“tends the asses like a gardener 
growing a favorite fruit tree.” 


man in anthropology were to be content to settle some 
controversy in his field by “quoting some one recognized 
authority” ? 

In the fields of history, etc., Mr. Gorer says disarm- 
ingly, “I have not the training to conduct independent 
research.” The only trouble with this is that his book cul- 
minates in a series of conclusions concerning the very 
fields of history, sociology and political science in which 
he has “no training” nor even sufficient interest to dis- 
cover that the phenomena on which he bases his conclu- 
sions are the subjects of a voluminous literature, have a 
history of change even within his own lifetime (and there- 
fore could not conceivably be correlated with changeless 
swaddling patterns); that they are, moreover, contro- 
versial matters in which the “accepted authorities” are 
either at variance with each other, or fairly united in 
being at variance with the conclusions he offers. 


‘RUSSIAN TACTICS’ 


Mr. Gorer says he has read “six histories of Russia.” 
They have not left much imprint upon his thinking. At 
least one of the historians should have suggested that the 
Russian tactics of retreating in depth might have some- 
thing to do with the vastness of the Eurasian plain (a 
geographical fact which assumes overwhelming import- 
ance when we remember that if Russia had been but the 
size of France, it would have been out of the war in three 
weeks, but could and did lose a dozen Frances, and is, 
indeed, more than thirty-nine times the size of France). 
And at least one of the historians might have told him 
that the retreat in depth is known in Russian history as 
“Scythian tactics” because it was first used in 512 B.C. 
by the Scythians against Darius the Great. Then a little 
scientific caution might have led him to inquire whether 
the Scythians swaddled and thus accustomed themselves 
from infancy to feel that, after one had “gone to the limit 
of one’s strength and endurance. it is not necessarily a 
humiliation” to retreat passively before the superior force 
psychologically prefigured in the swaddling clothes. 

The most radical defect in Dr. Gorer’s historyless 
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method lies at its very foundation and is stated at the 
opening of his book. It is the assumption that “the en- 
vironment in which most Russian peasants live and work 
has probably changed very little in the past thirty years. 
... In general, any student of Russian history could 
have told him that, ever since Peter the Great tried to 
force Russia into Western techniques by ukaze, the land 
has been a society in increasingly disturbing transition. 
Particularly the past thirty or forty years have seen Rus- 
sian life, including peasant life, ploughed up as by a giant 
plough—world war, total mobilization, attack, retreat, 
prisons, penetration into foreign lands, occupation by 
invading armies, revolution from below, seizure of 
the land, civil war in the village, requisition of grain, 
conscription of peasants to dig peat or do other state 
labors far from home, counter-revolution, the con- 
fiscation of the land, the forced collectivization, concen- 
tration camps, “liquidation” of the independent farmer 
as a class, industrial revolution, free and forced drafting 
of peasant labor for the factories, labor draft of youth, 
a second world war, again total draft, foreign invasion 
and a new life in many hitherto strange lands. All these 
drastic changes literally transformed the lives of mil- 
lions, so that the present generation of Great Russians 
was reared in the midst of such upheaval and turmoil as 
few generations in but few lands have known. It is on 
this basis that historically new institutions like the total 
state, the concentration camp, the purges, the total psy- 
chological warfare of the state against its own people, 
the unlimited terror, have arisen; and a brief investiga- 
tion of the history of each of these institutions would 
have automatically suggested the absurdity of deriving 
them from swaddling techniques which have not changed 
within the memory of man. 

This is the history of Mr. Gorer’s own time that he 
is ignoring, where even a layman might be expected to 
know that the leader-cult and the use of terror and the 
concentration camp which typify the Stalinist system are 
to be found in the Hitler regime. And the technique of 
justifying totalitarian dictatorship by the myth of “hostile 
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encirclement” and the directing and organizing of “free- 
floating hate” is Hitlerian, too. Yet Mr. Gorer does not 
ask whether the Germans swaddled, too... . 

When this question of swaddling in other lands is 
finally brought to his attention by his colleagues, not 
in the crucial connection with Hitler Germany, but in 
connection with the general problem of how many people 
swaddle and how swaddling produces such diverse per- 
sonalities in divers lands, Mr Gorer answers—in his own 
words—‘“without the complete checking of the data which 
should ideally be performed” but with a series of hunches 
and guesses even as to this, the basic constituent of his 
theory. Other peoples, he declares, either swaddle less of 
the body, or for lesser periods, or do not feed the babies 
as well when they unswaddle them. 

“According to one trained informant,” writes Gorer in 
one of the few passages in which he deigns to let the 
reader know the number of observations on which he 
bases a judgment, “Polish babies are as completely swad- 
died as Russian . . . but they suffer a great deal from 
hunger, the mothers leaving them behind in the house for 
many hours while they work in the fields, and, when they 
do feed the babies, feeding them hurriedly and ungen- 
erously.” This quick shoring up of his swaddling theory 
(in a single sentence) against the obvious challenge to a 
comparative study of Polish and Russian “swaddling 
syndromes” and their “psychological correlates” would 
have been upset by the knowledge that the Russian people 
in the “unchanging period” he speaks of weni through 
two great famines. A mere viewing of the film put 
out by Lunacharsky during the first famine, in an appeal 
for foreign aid, would have showed Gorer how many 
Russian babies must have suckled in vain at shrunken 
breasts, and, literaily naked, lacked even the rags for 
swaddling. 


REMINDED OF SWADDLING 


The key metaphor on which Gorer bases his exposition, 
and particularly its political conclusions, is the “assump- 
tion” that the image and prototype of authority as in- 
grained in the Russian infant, and thus the Russian spirit, 
is not the child’s father (the old theory of the “patriar- 
chal tsar”), nor the grandmother nor wetnurse, nor any 
other human figure, but the “swaddling itself.” He came 
to this view by noting that Russians he interviewed talked 
about their former teachers in terms that reminded him 
of swaddling clothes. “The qualities most demanded 
from authority is [sic] that it should be firm and con- 
sistent, neither too tight nor too loose. . . .” 

From the hypothesis that the swaddling itself is the 
very prototype of all authority and is imbedded unalter- 
ably in the Great-Russian psyche from childhood, he 
readily concludes that: 

“It would be psychologically intolerable for the Great 
Russians to live for any length of time without an ideal- 
ized Leader, that a Leader is necessary to save them from 


political anarchy and personal disintegration.” Stalin’s 
authority, we are assured on the basis of an ipse dixit, 
is of this kind: “His feeling for the mass of the people 
is nearer to tending than to sympathy-pity. The Leader 
looks after the masses, but he controls his feelings for 
their moral and spiritual anguish; he grows them care- 
fully and tenderly, like a gardener growing a favorite 
fruit tree.” A truly touching picture of the regime of 
speed-up, psychological warfare, systematic and unremit- 
ting terror, concentration camps and purges. 

Political Conclusion No. 1 reads: 

“It is useless to try to make friends with, or win the 
sympathy of the mass of the Great Russian people. . . .” 

And Political Conclusion No. 8: “Ideological argu- 
ments are a complete waste of time and energy so far as 
the Great Russians are concerned. . . .” 

There are ten such numbered conclusions and they all 
add up to the same thing. Our only task is to act as 
nearly like swaddling clothes as we can by setting up 
around this people and their Leader “the political equiva- 
lent of a firm and solid dike” to contain the psycholo- 
gically identified and inseparable “Great Russians, lead- 
ers and led alike.” (Conclusion 4). 

“T do not wish to suggest,” he adds as a gracious after- 
thought, “that all Great Russians are manic-depressives,” 
but this, it turns out, is not because they do not act like 
manic-depressives, but because “I find it nearly meaning- 
less to apply psychiatric terms developed to describe de- 
viants in one culture to the norm of another culture.” 


LET'S ALL BE ‘TENDED’ 


Let the Voice of America grow still since “ideological 
argument is such a waste of time.” (Funny that Stalin 
should spend so much energy on jamming the Voice!) 
Forget that the Leader in the modern total state first 
makes unending war upon his own people before he 
drives them into war on other peoples. Give up wonder- 
ing why millions have deserted and fled to freedom or 
surrendered to the invader voluntarily, forget that other 
millions, at least ten or fifteen million, are in concentra- 
tion camps. Or that the so psychologically indispensable 
leader finds it necessary to prevent other millions from 
fleeing to freedom, by surrounding the land with armed 
guards, wasteland belts, fierce dogs, barbed wire, treason 
and hostage codes against deserters, angry demands for 
their return, and all the devices known to modern psy- 
chology and summed up in the term “iron curtain.” 
Forget that the chief victims of the Stalin regime are the 
people who live under it, that we have potentially tens of 
millions of allies because this regime has millions of 
victims within its borders. In the great struggle of our 
day between freedom and totalitarianism for the soul of 
man, let us leave the Russian people, bound in their 
figurative swaddling clothes, to the “gardener” who 
“tends them like a favorite fruit tree,” ard then perhaps 
in the end he will tend us all the same way. 


The New Leader 
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BOHN 


HE DAY BEFORE CHRISTMAS, Gen- 
; pee MacArthur cabled to Walter 
White: “No objection to Marshall 
coming Tokyo.” Walter White is 
Secretary of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The Marshall to whom the 
UN Commander referred was Thur- 
good Marshall, the Special Counsel 
of the great Negro defense organiza- 
tion. This week, Mr. Marshall is in 
Japan or Korea looking into the 
records of Negro soldiers. 

It is a serious business, this matter 
of whether colored Gls have had a 
fair break. The whole world has 
heard about the case of Lieutenant 
Leon Gilbert. In Korea, at least 
thirty-four Negro officers and men 
have been found guilty before courts 
martial. The trials were held close to 
the lines. Many of them were hasty. 
The sentences are heavy. The records, 
all of which have been sent back to 
the NAACP, suggest that in some 
cases injustice has been done. Thur- 
good Marshall is out there now with 
permission to hunt out every last fact. 


JIM CROW COLLEGES 


I first heard of this man in con- 
nection with Negro victories in the 


| field of education. There were a lot 


of cases in different states. Colored 
young people were asking permission 
to register in state universities. It was 
the Jim Crow rule that kept them out. 
The Supreme Court has never de- 
clared segregation, in itself, uncon- 
But, in 
another, it began to decide that black 


stitutional. one case after 


folks must be given educational ad- 
vantages equal to those of the whites. 
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By William E. Bohn 


For the Defense: 
Thurgood Marshall 


That put the official and respectable 
South on the spot. States like Texas, 
Oklahoma and Alabama couldn’t 
build two universities of equal stand- 
ing. Obviously, the only way to com- 
ply with the law was to let black 
boys and girls right into the state 
universities and technical schools. 

This, as anyone can see, was a 
giant forward step for people who 
were chattel slaves not so long ago. 
It was the sort of advance that will 
compel us to take others along the 
same lines. Within a few years, it will 
make the whole business of segrega- 
tion look silly. I was naturally cur- 
ious about this thing. The progress 
of the Negroes had always been pain- 
fully slow. I admired the patience of 
these people, but I could hardly un- 
derstand it. But now, suddenly, things 
began to move fast. In this field of 
education—and in others, too—every 
few weeks brought another piece of 
good news. When I inquired about 
the causes back of this surprising de- 
velopment, I was told that there was 
a lawyer up there at the NAACP 
headquarters in Freedom House. 

A Negro lawyer in New York who 
can force the university authorities 
in Texas and Oklahoma and Virginia 
to admit colored young folks into 
their classes would be worth knowing. 
So, a day or two after the papers 
carried the news that Thurgood 
Marshall would soon be on his way 
to Japan, I was sitting by his desk on 
West Fortieth Street. I was eager to 
know what he would be up to at Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s headquarters. But I 
was even more anxious to get at the 
man’s secret. How had he been able 


to shove things along with such 
speed ? 

One thing I found out in about 
five seconds. This man is not preju- 
diced against anyone. All that the 
Negroes have suffered has not set his 
mind against the whites. I hear 
rumors to the effect that he may soon 
be appointed to a place on the federal 
bench, If that happens, you can bet 
that he will be an impartial judge. I 
discussed the case of Lieutenant Gil- 
bert with him and asked him about 
the thirty-four men who have been 
convicted in the Orient. This man sit- 


ting there, too big for his chair and 
his desk, drawled: “Well, I'll tell you. 
I can see from the record that some 





MARSHALL: ‘PEOPLE ARE REASONABLE’ 


of these fellows, six or seven at least, 
are just bad eggs.” 

He doesn’t take for granted that 
all Negroes are innocent or that all 
white courts are twisted by race 
prejudice. “But,” he said, “I have my 
suspicions. The 24th Infantry, in 
which these thirty-four men fought, 
is 60 per cent Negro. In a mixed regi- 
ment like this, our people do better 
than in an all-colored regiment. These 
men made a terrific record at first. 
But they had two strikes against them 
to start with. A good many of their 
white officers are from the South. 
They ‘know how to handle niggers.’ 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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And the camps in which the boys 
were trained were mostly in Southern 
states. The neighboring towns were 
shut against them. They have these 
grievances in their minds. Every real 
or imagined slight adds to their 
psychological sore spots. When the 
going gets tough—as it did along 
those rough reads over the snowy 
mountains of Korea—some of the 
boys just naturally break down. 


AIR FORCE IS DIFFERENT 


“Now in the Air Force all these 
things are different. Up in the air, a 
Negro is as good as any man. Read 
the article in the November Crisis 
about the goings-on down at Ran- 
dolph Field—deep in the heart of 
Texas. These colored fliers, officers 
and men, live and work and eat and 
play along with white folks—and 
there isn’t the least trouble. And the 
record of Negroes in the flying units 
is just as good as that of the whites. 
In the Negro’s eyes, the Air Force 
comes first, the Navy second and the 
Army last. But as I go over there to 
Japan, I am not taking anything for 
granted. All that General MacArthur 
wants me to do is see that our boys 
get a fair break the same as anyone 
else.” 

On my way up to Freedom House, 
a friend of mine said to me: “This 
man Marshall is one thoroughly lib- 
erated and adjusted Negro.” That 
just about sums him up and goes a 
long way toward explaining his suc- 
cess. He is well over six feet and 
weighs in the neighborhood of two 
hundred. Nothing gets him down. | 
had been told that, a year or two ago, 
he had come near being lynched 
down in Tennessee. Naturally. I 
wanted to get the story. It was true. 
This man sitting there before me, 
this hale and husky biological speci- 
men, had been saved from a violent 
death by sheerest accident. He might 
just as easily have been shot or 
strung up to the limb of a tree. But 
he told about it as if the whole thing 
had been a joke. 

He had been one of the defense at- 


torneys in the famous Columbia 
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(Tenn.) “riots” case. He had won; 
the colored men were saved. The Ku 
Klux crowd were, naturally, hot and 
bothered. They wanted to get some- 
body; their bottled-up animosity had 
to be uncorked. So they followed the 
car in which Mr. Marshall was leav- 
ing the town. The state troopers 
finally stopped the car and charged 
the driver with drunken driving. To 
make the charge stick, they searched 
the passengers for liquor bottles. It 
just happened that they found none. 
If they had, they would have taken 
Mr. Marshall and his friends to jail. 
From there on, the proceedings 
would have followed an ancient for- 
mula, Not being able to get at the 
Negro “rioters,” the mob would have 
found an outlet for their emotions 
in vengeance on this lawyer who had 
frustrated them. 


THE LAST BOTTLE 


“The funny thing was,” 
Marshall, “I had tried to get some 
whiskey. The storekeeper told me, 
though, that he didn’t have any. He 
had sold his last bottle to the judge. 
So it was the judge who saved my 
life.” 

Trying to get at the main point, 
| asked rather stupidly: “How did it 
feel? What's it like to be playing 
the main role in a lynching?” “Well,” 
he drawled, “darned if I can tell. 1 
the of that car 
whistling while they were searching 


said Mr. 


sat on back seat 
us and discussing what to do with 
us. I can’t remember what | whistled. 
I can’t even explain how I felt. But I 
sure as hell can remember it.” 
Thurgood Marshall was born in 
Baltimore 42 years ago. His mother 
was a teacher and his father served 
as steward in a country club. The 
father. proud of his profession. said 
of his son: “Ill never make a good 
waiter out of this fellow. He likes fun 
much.” At 7. the fun-loving, 
brown-skinned boy got a job in a 


too 


grocery store at ten cents a day. Next 
he worked in a hat store as delivery 
hoy. At 16, he lied about his age and 
hecame waiter in a dining car at $55 
a month. So he made his way through 


Lincoln University and was able to 
study law at Howard. The significant 
thing is that, despite his father’s dark 
prognostications, the young man al- 
ways did well as a waiter. His tips 
were always the highest. This he ex- 
plains quite simply: “Waiting is like 
anything else. I had a good time do- 
ing it. So they liked me.” 

I think this remark comes near to 
explaining the man’s success. He 
worked for a few cents a day and he 
was almost lynched. But he likes 
what he is doing. This means, of 
course, that he likes people, white 
people, black peopie, yellow people— 
any kind of people. Negroes have at 
least as much race prejudice as 
whites. But not this Negro. He was 
left out when they passed it around. 

“It takes time to convince people.” 
he mused, “but most of them can be 
convinced. The trouble with most do- 
gooders is that they want the world 
to be perfect this afternoon. Some 
say: ‘Let’s take time.’ I say: ‘Let’s 
get an action program.’ Education 
will come along with action.” 

Mr. Marshall has argued scores of 
in Southern courtrooms. As 
much as any man, he has been up 
against the powers of darkness. He 


cases 


has faced the wool-hat juries over 
and over again. I asked him, natur- 
ally, how he felt toward these 
Southern people. 


PEOPLE ARE REASONABLE 


“Why.” he “they're just 
people like other people. When we 
argued these school cases, two-thirds 
of the folks in court would be white. 
Before the case would be over. more 
than half the town would be with us. 
Down underneath, all people are rea- 
sonable. All that you have to do is 
expose the situation. Show how im- 
moral and illegal things are.” 

I felt as if I had got a lot more 
than I went after. Here is this man 
who came within an inch or two of 
being lynched. He thinks that every- 
one is reasonable, that all you have 
to do is expose the rights and wrongs 
of your case. And he is winning. It 
must prove something. 


said, 
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| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 





CHAMBERLIN 


military, political and moral set- 
backs which the free world has sus- 
tained in Korea should unleash a 
nation-wide debate on the fundament- 
als of American foreign policy. This 
debate will be harmful if it leads to 
division of the American people into 
two irreconcilable camps, each hold- 


: WAS INEVITABLE that the serious 


ing extreme positions labelled inter- 
ventionism and isolationism. [t can 
be helpful if it is kept on the level of 
open-minded discussion, rather than 
dogmatic argument; if there is will- 
ingness to seek areas of agreement, 
rather than disagreement; if partisan 
politics is kept to a minimum. 
Ex-President Herbert Hoover ad- 
vocates the preservation of “this 
Western Hemisphere Gibraltar of 
Western civilization,” while at the 
same time holding by air and naval 
power the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, “with one frontier on Britain 
(if she wishes to co-operate); the 
other on Japan, Formosa and the 
Philippines.” Mr. Hoover also calls 
for maximum co-operation with the 
British Commonwealth. But he would 
not give Europe another man or dol- 
lar unless it creates “organized and 


- |equipped combat divisions of such 
© |large numbers as would erect a sure 


dam against the Red flood.” 

Taft goes substantially farther than 
Hoover. The Ohio Senator recognizes 
an obligation for the United States to 
go to war with the Soviet Union in 
the event of an attack on Europe. 
This preserves the deterrent effect 
on the Kremlin of a threat of war. 
which Hoover leaves obscure. 

But Taft envisages a war fought by 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Great Debate 
On Foreign Policy 


air and naval power, rather than by 
large land armies. He mentioned 
North Africa, the Suez Canal, Spain 
and Malaya as points where Amer- 
ican forces could be used in case of 
need. As regards the Far East, he is 
more “interventionist” than the Ad- 
ministration. He said in the Senate: 


“It is ridiculous to talk about 
avoiding a war with Communist 
China when such a war already 
exists. The operations of 
Chiang’s army and the free 
Chinese on the mainland should 
be a real hindrance to the occupa- 
tion of Southeast Asia by Commu- 
nist armies. In fact, it would seem 
to be the only hope.” 


On the other hand, Taft is grudg- 
ing and skeptical about aid to Europe 
and typically legalistic in challenging 
Presidential authority to send troops 
there without Congressional approval, 
although he left a loophole by declar- 
ing that he would not object, on cer- 
tain conditions, to committing a lim- 
ited number of divisions to Europe. 

The practical objection to aban- 
doning Europe and the more import- 
ant sources of raw materials in Asia 
and Africa was well stated in Tru- 
man’s State of the Union message: 


“If Western Europe were to fall 
to Soviet Russia, it would double 
the Soviet supply of coal and triple 
the Soviet supply of steel. If the 
free countries of Asia and Africa 
should fall to Soviet Russia, we 
would lose the sources of many of 
our most vital raw materials, in- 
cluding uranium, which is the 
basis of our atomic power. And 
Soviet command of the manpower 
of the free nations of Europe and 
Asia would confront us with mili- 


tary forces which we could never 
hope to equal.” 

John Foster Dulies, while decrying 
the dispersal policy of “having 
strength nowhere and _ bankruptcy 
everywhere,” warned against the 
theory of “impregnable defense” : 


“A United States which could 
be an inactive spectator while the 
barbarians overran and desecrated 
the cradle of our Christian civili- 
zation would not be the kind of 
United States which could defend 
itself.” 

The current Great Debate will be 
more profitable if both sides recog- 
nize the hard truth that the fearful 
blunders of America’s wartime and 
postwar diplomacy have created a 
situation for which there is no sure, 
easy or riskless remedy. 

Those inclined to isolationism 
should remember that 195] is not 
1917 or 1941. A negotiated peace 
would have been the nearest thing to 
a happy ending for World War I. A 
Kilkenny Cats fight between Hitler 
and Stalin, and among the Japanese, 
the Chinese Nationalists, the Chinese 
Communists and the Soviet Union in 
the Far East, was a feasible alterna- 
tive in 1941. But now the United 
States, having destroyed the balance 
of power in Europe and Asia, is on 
the spot. There is no other power 
able to halt Stalinist expansion. 

Those who tend to exalt “interven- 
tionism” into a positive virtue should 
remember that policy must be 
matched by power and that the re- 
surgence of embittered isolationism 
in the United States is the natural 
consequence of two circumstances: 
the failure of Western Europe to 
show convincing evidence of a will 
to unite or a will to fight: and the 
UN’s craven abandonment of the 
principle of collective security in the 
face of Red Chinese aggression. 

Somehow. somewhere a middle 
line must be found between the two 
extremes of attempting impossible 
things, with inevitable new disillu- 
sionment, and supinely abandoning 
areas which are essential to Amer- 
ica’s security and national survival. 








WRITERS and WRITING 


Tito and the Conservatives 


Tito and Goliath. 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. 
Macmillan. 312 pp. $3.50. 


THE CRYING NEED for a revival of 
Western conservativism was shown 
after the first World War, when the 
great Italian historian, Guglielmo 
Ferrero, was forced to rehabilitate 
Talleyrand, and after the second, 
when Peter Viereck exhumed Metter- 
nich. Julien Benda’s famous trahison 
des clercs is still the plague of 
Western leadership. Intelligent, hard- 
boiled conservativism is gone, to be 
replaced by confused liberalism and 
a crippled conservativism with no 
basis in principles. Fear of any im- 
mediate threat leads the Western 
leaders to compromise. They unite 
with their avowed enemies, hope the 
misalliance will destroy a tougher op- 
ponent, and then deliberately confuse 
their own people about the nature of 
their “ally.” 

Whenever the major enemy obliges 
us to compromise our own principles 
and ally ourselves with another 
enemy, he wins a two-fold political 
victory. First, he convinces the pub- 
lic at large that Western leadership 
has no moral standing. Second, after 
the moral debasement in accepting 
fascism or Communism in one place, 
our resolve to fight it anywhere else 
is considerably weakened. 

During the thirties, Laval and 
Chamberlain tried to dissociate Mus- 
solini from Hitler. They were con- 
vinced that, in case of war, Fascist 
Italy would fight on the side of Eng- 
land and France. I can still hear 
Laval telling the foreign correspond- 
ents, “In order to get Mussolini’s 
eight million bayonets on our side, 
let’s give him the little Negroes” 


(Abyssinia). At the decisive mo- 


Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 
Tito’s former Foreign Press Chief; 
Contributor to “Saturday Evening Post” 


of course, Mussolini went 
where he logically had to go, with 
Hitler. When he attacked France, 
Western diplomats called it Italy’s 
stab in the back. Actually, the Italian 
people didn’t perpetrate this treason. 
Western leadership did—by com- 


ment, 


promising itself with Mussolini, it 
forced the Italian people to be a part 
of the deal. When a few exiles in the 
West (among whom I like to men- 
tion Ferrero) tried to warn the 
French, nobody listened. But not 
only Mussolini paid for that policy 
of stupid and greedy “realism.” So 
did the bewildered Italian people, 
who—betrayed by all—did not know 
for whom to fight. 

One can not fail to recall all this 
now that Western diplomats are be- 
ing confused by Tito. Till recently, 
only a handful of disillusioned Stal- 
inists and fellow travelers warmed 
up to the theoretical jousts between 
the Kremlin and the Yugoslav Polit- 
buro. But today, the most respon- 
sible policy makers of the West are 
treating Tito’s heresy as our strongest 
weapon next to the atomic bomb. 
Plush picture magazines make his 
police regime as glossy and glamor- 
ous as a 1937 issue of Soviet Russia 
Today. All faith in the common 
ideals of European culture has been 
sidetracked; the only ideology that 
can upset Stalinism in Eastern Europe 
is the one expressed by the Belgrade 
desperadoes in their newspapers. 

Mr. Armstrong, the editor of For- 
eign Affairs, has been a State Depart- 
ment adviser on countless occasions. 
He is generally accounted a Balkan 
expert. As a military attaché in Bel- 


grade between the two wars, he was 
close to the late King Alexander at 
the time of his dictatorship. During 
the last war, he was a staunch sup- 
porter of King Peter and the Pan- 
Serbian wing of the Royal Yugoslav 
Government in exile. Like many a 
Westerner of his class, he could not 
conceive of the deep gap in Yugo- 
slavia between the people and their 
reactionary regimes; he was not in- 
terested in the people, only in the 
officials who ruled them. 

It should not be surprising that 
Mr. Armstrong now does much the 
same thing. Where he once befriend- 
ed rightist reactionary rulers in the 
hope that they could stop Hitler, he 
now cheers Communist reactionary 
rulers in the hope that they can stop 
Stalin. Of course, the Yugoslav 
people in 1941 wanted neither Hitler 
nor the generals; in 1951 they 
want neither Stalin nor Tito—but 
Mr. Armstrong isn’t particularly in- 
terested. He believes Tito’s excom- 
munication by the Cominform to be 
the greatest thing that has ever hap- 
pened in the fight against Commu- 
nism. He has gathered all the well- 
known declarations and statements 
published since the break in 1948, 
and added accounts of his own occa- 
sional talks with Tito, Kardelj, 
Piyade and Djilas. This material 
carries about the same weight as 
would 1944 quotations of Pravda de- 
nunciations of Hitler, spiced with the 
mots of Stalin and Vishinsky. Like 
the 1944 glamorizers of Stalin, Mr. 
Armstrong is loath to discuss events 
before the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union. Had he read the first issue 
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of the Yugoslav Communist party’s 
official 
would have noted that the Yugoslav 


magazine, Kommunist, he 
Communists from 1939 on denounced 
the war as an Anglo-French imperial- 
ist plot. Tito opposed Yugoslavia’s 
entry into the war, and his forces 
sabotaged Yugoslav resistance to Hit- 
ler’s attack in April 1941. Nor does 
Mr. Armstrong bother to discuss the 
published fact that, in 1945, Mrs. 
Kardelj told the Soviet Ambassador 
that the ambition of the Tito govern- 
ment was the incorporation of Yugo- 
slavia into the Soviet Union, and the 
amalgamation of the Yugoslav CP in 


the All-Union CP. 
{GNORES TITO TERROR 


Mr. Armstrong is not interested in 
analyzing Tito’s Communist state. 
He does not say that Tito has liqui- 
dated about half a million people 
for expressing the same feelings that 
Mr. Armstrong expresses in Amer- 
ica. He describes at length what the 
Communists have done to democratic 
movements and leaders in other sat- 
ellite countries, and is evidently 
shocked by it all. But when it comes 
to Yugoslavia, where the same thing 
happens, he lets bygones be bygones. 

Mr. Armstrong has some other 
strange notions. He says that “Tito 
sends back to the Czechs and Slovaks, 
through a servant of Communism 
(Clementis) who was not wholly a 
servant of the if not 
Masaryk’s supreme message of per- 


Kremlin, 


sonal freedom, at least his call to 
The most 
cursory examination of Thomas Mas- 
aryk’s attitude toward 


national independence.” 


Bolshevism 


'would show the impudence of this 
\statement. Mr. Armstrong evidently 
believes that the “new freedom” in 


Southeastern Europe will not be 
established by fighters for freedom 
(whom he has never supported in 
Yugoslavia) but by the Titoist Com- 
munists. That is why, in visiting the 
satellites, his chief interest is in see- 
ing Titoists everywhere: Gomulka in 
Poland, Clementis in Czechoslovakia, 
Lucretiu Patrascanu in 
Kostov in Bulgaria, Rajk in Hungary, 


Rumania, 
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and Kochi-Xoxe in Albania. All this 
exterminated Communist opposition 
to Stalin makes Mr. Armstrong be- 
lieve that Tito has planted a seed 
which will blossom inevitably into 
a huge revolt bringing freedom to the 
enslaved peoples. 

Mr. Armstrong believes that Tito- 
ism has also had important reper- 
cussions in the West. He mentions the 
names of Cassou in France, Zilliacus 
in England and Rogge in America. 
If these are the men Stalin has to 
fear, we might as well roll over now. 
Mr. Armstrong has also swallowed a 
lot of the Yugoslav Communist line 
on China. The Titoists hope, he says, 
“for something more from Mao Tse- 
tung, not immediately, perhaps, but 
under the teachings of the same ex- 
perience which Tito has had with 
Moscow.” The results of this exper- 
ience were shown recently in Korea. 
Actually Tito was probably unhappy 
not to be with Mao and Stalin while 
they were taking the world over the 
prostrate bodies of confused Western 
diplomats. 


‘EDUCATING’ TITO 


Being no general, but a “realist,” 
Mr. Armstrong finds that the “Yugo- 
slav Army is the only presently effec- 
tive European fighting force outside 
the Soviet bloc.” He talks about 
Tito’s possessing “between 30 and 35 
highly trained divisions.” He declares 
that “the total strength” of Tito’s 
forces “would be about a million and 
a quarter.” Mr. Armstrong’s own ex- 
perience with Yugoslavia should have 
made him a little more wary. The 
touted Royal Yugoslav Army van- 
ished in eight days. Tito probably 
has less than a hundred thousand 
people who would die for him. The 
Yugoslav soldier is a peasant’s son; 
the peasantry hates Communism. 

As for Tito himself, Mr. Arm- 
strong evidently thinks he is an eclec- 
tic member of the Foreign Policy 
Association. “Direct experience with 
the West,” he says, “may be as edu- 
cational as it occasionally has been 
for others brought up in totalitarian 
doctrine.” What is more, “reports... 


by [his] colleagues who no longer 
must judge American life at second 
hand may carry forward [this] edu- 
cational process.” This Sunday 
School approach to Leninism has 
already had disastrous results in Asia 
and Europe. It only encourages Com- 
munist blackmail. 

To those of us who fear for the 
future of our people, betrayed by the 
Communists and Western conserva- 
tives, Mr. Armstrong’s statement that 
“Americans have built their society 
on the premise that there is no abso- 
lute truth in human affairs, and that 
the way to make progress is to de- 
bate differences” sounds like an out- 
right indictment of the organic weak- 
of American (and Western 
European) leadership in the present 
struggle. It is exactly this philosophy 
which we dread so much in France; 
this relativism springing from a de- 
cadent historicism has brought the 
West to a confusion where it cannot 
fight Stalin with any moral weapons. 

But it is more than that. It is also 
the fashionable hope one encounters 
in Washington and New York salons 
that Tito is going to do the job for 
Western capitalism. Tito is going to 
monopoly and __ private 
ownership for a class which does not 
know what to do with it. Tito the 
Marxist, the Leninist, the bourgeois- 
hater, will “do it for us,” just as 
Mussolini would “do it for us” when 


ness 


preserve 


he was being hailed in Paris salons. 
In their fear of the great unwashed 
of humanity who crave liberty and 
social justice, Western conservatism 
huddles, accepting every Mussolini 
and Tito who comes along and prom- ° 
ises to preserve them from both the 
Hitlers and Stalins and the great 
masses of the people. 

Yet there is much more sound 
dynamism and common sense—even 
true revolutionary forcee—among the 
American people. For the American 
people know—even if the Armstrongs 
have momentarily forgotten—that 
there are thunderous values in the 
West which can crush Communism 
more readily than any Communist or 
Fascist heresy. 
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Deglamorizing the American Dream 


An American Dream Girl and other stories. 


By James T, Farrell. 
Vanguard. 320 pp. $3.00. 


In a rather nostalgic tone of pas- 
sionate, if sometimes ironic, under- 
standing and pity Mr. Farrell sets the 
mood for this, his eighth and latest, 
collection of stories. “It would be just 
wonderful to have a little money and 
go away and not be bothered by any- 
thing or anybody,” says a loving. 
and thus seemingly somewhat naive, 
girl in one of these twenty-one stories. 
Her husband, an unemployed youth. 
replies: “We never get over being 
bothered by something.” 

Mr, Farrell’s basic conception for 
the last twenty years has been “that 
the life of the majority of people is 
banal, that it is gray, that it is 
dreary.” Nevertheless, he has pro- 
duced some remarkable books explor- 
ing and exploiting the seamier side 
of people and things with a forceful 
naturalistic pen. Now he takes us 
again into the lonely landscapes of 
modern life (his sets are mostly 
Chicago, New York and Paris) where 
the plight, the anxiety and the frus- 
tration of people leave nothing to 
marvel at but “irksome dissatisfac- 
tions” and a “sense of irreconcilable 
alienation.” 

There is, for instance. the man in 
the insane asylum who killed his wife 
after twenty years of marriage be- 
cause she had never answered one of 
his questions straight: they “lived 
like on different telephone party 
lines.” Or Morty Aiken. “The Fastest 
Runner on Sixty-first Street,” a 
promising little boy who “had his 
dreams,” “who felt as good as he 
guessed these other kids did when 
he talked about the niggers” and who 
senselessly gets caught and killed in 
a Chicago race riot in the early 
1930s. There is Cliff, the American 
student who “couldn’t bear to have 
everything quiet,” who never felt that 
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Writer, correspondent, former 
editor, “Der Monat,” Berlin 


“he belonged” anywhere and who 
stayed in Paris, because “over here, 
people noticed him and said to them- 
selves that he was an American.” 
There is the little son of a drunkard 
“who didn’t like his father, but it 
was warmlike and comfortable to 
know that the old man was in the 
house when he got afraid.” And there 
is the respected middle-aged business- 
man who wants to prove his vanish- 





JAMES T. FARRELL: BOTHERED 


ing manhood in the only delicate ad- 
venture of his life and who ends up, 
disgusted and frightened, with a 
prostitute to enjoy a freedom which 
“was all the more glorious. because 
it was temporary.” 

In common with most of our West- 
ern intellectuals and artists, Mr. Far- 
rell is troubled by the apparent isola- 
tion, the unrelatedness and the basic 
insecurity of the modern city dwell- 
er. But have 
tried to find new literary expressions 
and philosophical footholds which 
could convey and offer a basis for 
resolving the dilemma of our time, 
Mr. Farrell has successfully clung to 
the literary form he adopted in the 
late 1920s when he, out of social 


while other writers 


protest, embraced the naturalist 
school of writing as the only one 
which chooses “understanding rather 
than myth, truth rather than com- 
fort.” And with neither a Church 
nor a party to recommend for “myth 
and comfort” (two of the stories, 
“The Renegade” and—especially— 
“The Martyr,” give a readable and 
detailed study in political disillu- 
sion), he is left alone to the resigned- 
optimistic attitude, expressed by one 
of his characters, that you simply 
didn’t give up, because, “otherwise, 
the whole world might just as well 
be a Zoo.” 

His writing, therefore—powerful, 
when he creates people he has exper- 
ienced (“Milly and the Porker,” a 
story about freight inspectors) and 
weaker, when he tries to bring home 
a point (“An American Dream 
Girl”)—is of a direct, simple de- 
scriptiveness, realistic (only once, in 
a short, Orwellian excursion called 
“Digging Our Own Graves,” does he 
venture into the field of imaginative 
writing), sympathetic, and occasion- 
ally with a trace of poetic insight (as 
in “I Want to Go Home,” a story of 
American students in Paris). And, 
curiously enough, the closer Mr. Far- 
rell comes to the present day—his 
stories are spread over the last two 
decades—the more he loses that cer- 
tain flair for “social consciousness” 
which hangs like the hand of the 
proletarian comrade over his depres- 
sion stories, the more human, in the 
best sense, he gets. 

In a way, this book—which makes 
interesting reading—is another ex- 
ample of the approach some Ameri- 
can intellectuals take to the particu- 
lar fallacies of American life, which 
are, after all, only part of the overall 
fallacies of human existence. aggra- 
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vated by technology and the devices 
of noise-making. These intellectuals 
pass along the dreary people—as Mr. 
Farrell once defined the role of the re- 
alistic writer by quoting what Gorki 
had said about Chekhov—and speak 
‘in a voice beautiful and anguished: 
You live miserably, my friends, it is 
shameful to live like that.’” They 


pity and criticize the lot of the 
majority of people and know, at the 
same time, that a change in the en- 
vironmental conditions alone, as Mr. 
Farrell once suggested from a more 
materialistic stand than he takes to- 
day, will not bring “happiness” or 
“beauty” to the inwardly poverty- 
stricken, for—to quote Mr. Farrell 


again—“the gratification that can be 
found in things is limited.” And 
while these intellectuals are taking 
the last bit of glamour from the 
“American dream,” thousands of 
people in other parts of the world 
would give their last shirt to be a 
part of that imperfect, gray and oh, 
so dreary American dream. 





Crime on the Labor Front. 
By Malcolm Johnson. 
McGraw Hill. 243 pp. $3.50. 


AT LAST somebody who believes 
strong unions are good unions has 
written a book about labor racketeer- 
ing. And the picture Malcolm John- 
son paints is not pretty. 

Make all the significant qualifica- 
tions that Johnson makes—only a 
small number of unions are racket- 
eer-ridden — and his story is still 
frightening. 

More than half of the book is de- 
voted to the situation on the New 
York waterfront. What emerges is a 
kind of pathology of labor racketeer- 
ing. 

Racketeering rests on the forced 
or voluntary collusion of business- 
men who find it easier to go along 
than to fight. In a forceful bit of 
prose, Johnson puts it this way: “As 
is too often the case these powerful 
and vastly wealthy businessmen al- 
lowed themselves to be pushed 





around and intimidated by a couple 
of two-bit hoodlums rather than risk 
the possibility of foregoing a little 
profit.” 

There is frequently a political tie- 
up between the racketeers and the 
politicians. By way of example, 
Johnson tells the story of John Dunn, 
“the labor racketeer who headed a 
mob which for more than ten years 
terrorized a !arge section of the New 
York waterfront and controlled the 
rackets on nearly sixty piers in the 
Greenwich Village Area.” Dunn was 
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Pathology of Labor Racketeering 


Reviewed by Jack Barbash 


Author; specialist on labor problems; 
frequent “New Leader” contributor 


subsequently executed for murder. 
Previously Dunn had been sent to 
jail for three years on a cocreion 
charge. “Reputable businessmen im- 
terceded for Dunn after his convic- 
tion for coercion, and powerful po- 
litical influence was exerted in his 
behalf from Washington in spite of 
his known criminal record and his 
reputation as a gunman and killer.” 

The union degenerates into a 
racket in one of two ways. In one 
case, an outside hoodlum sees the 
union as a profitable base of opera- 
tions and proceeds to take over from 
the union officers. This is what hap- 
pened in the Motion Picture Opera- 
tors Union in the thirties. Willie 
Bioff, a Chicago “all around racket- 
eer and gangster” with Capone con- 
nections, took over Local 2 of the 
union from George Browne, a labor 
leader who went along. In the other 
situation, the labor union officer 
turns extorter. Joseph Fay, vice- 
president of the Operating Engineers, 
and James Bove, a vice-president of 
the Hod Carriers convicted of ex- 
tortion in connection with the con- 
struction of a public works project, 
fall into that category. 

Once the racketeers take over the 
union it is difficult, if not impossible, 
for the rank and file to depose them. 
When it comes, it comes by way of a 
legal prosecution for income tax 
evasion, extortion, embezzlement. 


Bioff and Brown got caught in an in- 
come tax evasion. George Scalise in 
the Building Service Union got 
caught for stealing money from his 
union’s treasury. Bove and Fay 
were convicted of extortion. 

In this amoral world, one might 
say perhaps the racketeering wouldn’t 
look so bad if the members of the 
union got something out of it. This 
is not true. Invariably, the stock in 
trade which the labor racketeer sells 
the employer is exemption from 
union demands. 

On the New York waterfront, the 
shape-up defeats the effective main- 
tenance of decent conditions. John- 
son says 68 per cent of all longshore- 
men earned less than $2400 for the 
year ending September 30, 1948. 
Johnson also points out that the ILA 
ought to be a closed union so that 
work opportunities are not spread so 
thinly that only a few workers can 
make a decent living. 

Johnson tells his story with pace 
and human interest. I read the book 
almost at one sitting. In fact, I have 
not been quite so agitated by a book 
since Levinson’s monumental [/ 
Break Strikes. 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


HARLES LAMB once declared that 

King Lear could not be played: 
horror would haunt the theater. Per- 
haps it is just as well, then, that re- 
cent performers in the role of the 
King have been unable to project its 
full power. King Lear is a ruin, but 
there is more dignity in his fall than 
some can muster in their heyday. 

In the present production,* Louis 
Calhern fails to achieve more than 
pathos, whereas Shakespeare uses 
pathos as relief from the dominant 
theme of tragic doom. The other 
levels of the drama, however, are well 
sustained—the flaring greeds and 
jealousies of Goneril and Regan, the 
echo of Lear’s folly in the tale of 
Gloucester and his two sons, the 
pointed maunderings of the Fool—so 
that this King Lear can well be en- 
dured and is, in fact, rewarding. 

The play is kept moving at a re- 
lentless pace on a mostly darkened 
stage. Among the better performances 
are those of Norman Lloyd as the 
Fool, Wesley Addy as Edgar, and 
Martin Gabel as Kent. The approach 
to the drama itself, however, reveals 
little ingenuity. 

When Lear and the Fool bow un- 
der the storm on the heath, for ex- 
ample, it was the custom for many 
years for the Fool to take off his 
cloak and drape it over old Lear. 
Then, one night, Lear took off his 
cloak instead and draped it over the 
shivering Fool, giving the audience’s 





* King Lear. By William Shakespeare. Directed by 
John Houseman. Music by Mare Blitzstein. Pre- 
sented by Robert L. Joseph and Alexander H. 


Cohen, At the National Theater. 

tAn Enemy of the People. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Adapted by Arthur Miller. Directed by Robert 
Lewis. Presented by Lars Nordenson. At the 
Broadhurst Theater. 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Broadway Gets 
Two Vivid Revivals 


heart-strings a further twist. In the 
present production, neither is done, 
so that the production adds little to 
the play. Furthermore, there seems 
no good reason for supplanting the 
traditional song music by that of 
Blitzstein. The music of Shakes- 
peare’s words, however, is on the 
whole sustained. 

Shakespeare’s words are reward 
enough for an audience, and King 
Lear contains many of his most 
trenchant lines. For example, it states 
the two opposing theories of man’s 
responsibility for his deeds: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to 
the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


Here is the theory of Fate; but, 
lest you try to hide behind it, there 
is the reminder: 


The gods are just, and of our 
pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us. 


The theme of King Lear, as of all 
tragedy, is man’s behavior on his 
journey toward death. The man who 
is worthy of our respect, who can up- 
lift us to tragic exaltation, must fol- 
low one course as regards death: 
avoid it, then accept it. To quote King 
Lear again, “Ripeness is all.” Al- 
though Louis Calhern does not 
achieve this sense of rich ripeness, 
the production does reawaken the 
potent spell of Lear. 

+ + + 

A bit further north on Broadway, 
the cold spirit of Scandinavia’s 
pioneer of the realistic theater 
crackles across the footlights in a 
pepped-up version of An Enemy of 


the People.+ While the play loses dig. 


nity from a profusion of cursing and 
slang, it acquires new breeziness and 
perhaps a wider appeal to that 
majority which Dr, Stockmann de 
rides. And while it loses something of 
the Doctor’s mild appeal to reason 
through the adapter’s substitution of 
Jesus and Galileo for the analogy 


of the dogs and hens, a grandiose—]| 
if spurious—suggestion of univer-]’ 


sality emerges in its stead. There was 
no need for this; but, as a conse. 
quence, the production is vigorous 
and provocative. 

An Enemy of the People contains 
Ibsen’s most vehement attack upon 
both capitalistic greed and the rule 
of the unthinking majority. Dr, 
Stockmann has discovered that the 
waters are polluted in the baths from 
which his little Norwegian town 
hopes to reap a fortune. The Council- 
ors, led by the Doctor’s brother, 
minimize his findings; and the towns- 
folk, fearful of losing business, de- 
nounce him as an enemy of the 
people. At the close, he is defeated 
but still defiant. 

Ibsen was too wise to make his 
play a one-sided attack; Dr. Stock- 
mann, for all his truth, is a man 
who rigidly refuses to make the com- 
promises which are essential to living. 
Had he been more pliant, he might 
have won the town over to the needed 
changes. Thus, An Enemy of the 
People poses the basic problem of 
integrity and compromise, as well as 
showing the danger of the “unco’ 
guid” and the ignorant majority— 
when a self-seeking schemer plays 
upon them both. 
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Even more than the adaptation, the 
current production gives spirit and 
drive to Ibsen’s play. Frederic March 
and Morris Carnovsky, as the con- 
tending brothers, strike sparks at 
every and Florence 
Eldridge does excellent work as Dr. 
Stockmann’s wife, at first pleading 
for peace but standing firm with him 
in the crisis. The flashes of bright 
humor and the searing satire are 


encounter; 


both effective in this liveliest recent 
revival of an Ibsen play. 
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Tithe 


LIST 


HE IsrAEL Philharmonic Orches- 
T tra, at present on a goodwill 
tour of the United States which will 
take it through forty cities and fifty- 
five concerts, presented itself to New 


‘lYork audiences in two appearances 


under the conductorship of Serge 
Koussevitzky and Leonard Bernstein. 
At these concerts, designed as fund- 
raising affairs for the American 
Fund for Israel Institutions, the or- 
chestra met with much enthusiasm 
from an audience which was present 
more for than for 
esthetic reasons. Such audiences seem 
to think of the orchestra as Dr. 
Johnson thought of a woman preach- 
ing. But for one who has taken as 
little joy and comfort as I have in 
the existence of a State of Israel, the 
orchestra had to go strictly on its 


nationalistic 


own merits. 


NO REGULAR CONDUCTOR 


Judging the orchestra fairly is 
perhaps not too easy under these con- 
ditions, and for other reasons as 
well. First of all, having no regular 
conductor, it appeared with two well- 
baton _ virtuosi. 


known American 


Though Dr. Koussevitzky and Mr. 


Bernstein differ in their gestures (the 


former being an adherent of the 
wood-sawing school, while the latter 
imparts to his conducting a terpsi- 
chorean flavor), they share the same 
essential conception of music. In the 
vernacular, you might express it as: 
thythm is bumps, melody is schmaltz, 
and counterpoint is double-schmaltz. 
As has been said so often, when an 
orchestra plays badly it is the fault 
of the conductor, and when it plays 
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By Kurt List 


Nationalism Does 


Not Make Music 


well it gets the credit itself, 

In the first place, then, one must 
discount the activities of Messrs. 
Koussevitzky and Bernstein in order 
to get at the orchestra’s real quality. 
Judgment was not made easier by the 
choice of works presented in New 
York. There were one symphony 
each by Mozart, Prokofieff, Chavez, 
Tchaikovsky and Robert Schumann, 
and a short piece by the Palestinian 
Ben-Haim. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, these would offer plenty of 
range and variety. Under the Kousse- 
vitzky-Bernstein leadership, and with 
the use of more string players for the 
Mozart symphony than most likely 
were in existence in the entire Holy 
Roman Empire during the composer’s 
lifetime, that work was quite un- 
intelligible. 

Tchaikovsky, on the other hand, 
has become Koussevitzky’s private 
property to such an extent that it was 
hard to see how much of the thunder 
was the good doctor’s and how much 
of the lightning the bad orchestra’s. 
All I know is that the Israel Phil- 
harmonic did not sound like the Bos- 
ton—and I have never cared much 
for the Boston’s Tchaikovsky when 
Dr. Koussevitzky got mad. 

Being unfamiliar with Chavez’s 
Indian cannot, of 
course, appraise the orchestra, which 
was forced to walk a tight-rope be- 
tween impressionist harmonies and 


Symphony, 1 


all sorts of weird percussion sounds. 
As for the Prokofieff, it presents so 
few problems of expressive quality 
that any competent orchestra could 
render it without difficulty. And there 
that the Israel 


seems little doubt 


Philharmonic Orchestra is compe- 
tent: that is to say, it is quite capable 
of executing the letter of the score, 
though the spirit is quite another 
matter. 

Only in the Schumann could I 
really get at what the orchestra was 
like. There it sounded like a re- 
spectable Continental orchestra, with 
a rather uncouth string sound which 
was certainly not improved by sloppy 
and lethargic playing and poor at- 
tacks. The winds were of higher qual- 
ity; as a matter of fact, their pleasant 
mellowness was a welcome relief 
from the prevalent over-brilliance of 
American orchestras. 


CAN STAND IMPROVEMENT 


The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
has been in existence now for nearly 
fifteen years; and though one appre- 
ciates the difficulties under which it 
has had to operate, it is surprising 
that it has not raised its standards 
much above those of a pre-war Ger- 
man provincial orchestra. There were 
and still are in Palestine some of the 
best Jewish musicians, refugees from 
persecution. Israel also possesses, as 
we are assured by quantities of lit- 
erature, great enthusiasm and _ will- 
ingness to sacrifice for culture. 

Perhaps the fault lies simply in the 
fact that no regular conductor has 
ever been engaged, and thus a body 
of excellent particles has missed the 
chance to be welded into a coherent 
unit. Possibly a majority of the play- 
ers until recently considered their 
stay in Israel only a temporary one 
because of unsettled political condi- 
tions. At any rate, acquaintance with 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra 
demonstrates once again that national 
enthusiasm is not quite enough to 
make good music. 


SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
s satisfies the mest discriminat- 
ing palate, for sale at al! grocers 
and delicatessens and alse at 185 
Divisien Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Streot 
New York 2, New York 
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BROADWAY NOTES 


The Red Shoes, Eagle-Lion 
Classics’ Technicolor production 
of Hans Christian Andersen’s 
story, is at the Fabian Brooklyn 
Fox Theater. The associate fea- 
ture is The Tougher They Come, 
with Wayne Morris and Kay 
Buckley. The Red Shoes stars 
Moira Shearer, Anton Walbrook 
and Marius Goring, as well as 
members of the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet Company. 

The comedy team of Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis stars 
in Paramount’s At War With 
the Army at the Paramount 
Theater. The in-person show 
presents Ella Fitzgerald, Steve 
Condos and Jerry Brandow, Russ 
Emery, Jay Lawrence, and Boyd 
Raeburn and his Orchestra. 

Humphrey Bogart plays an as- 
sistant DA in The Enforcer at 
the Capitol Theater. The in- 

erson show includes Lionel 

ampton and his Orchestra, with 
Erma Curry, singer, Curley 
Hamner, drummer, George Kir- 
by, impressionist, 1 Danny 
Alexander, dancer. 

Claude Rains stars as Ruba- 
shov, the Old Bolshevik, in Sid- 
ney Kingsley’s Darkness at 
Noon, on Arthur Koest- 
ler’s novel, at the Alvin Theater. 

rring are Kim Hunter as 
Rubashov's mistress, Lyuba, and 
Walter J. Palance as Gletkin, 
the soft-spoken GPU killer. 

The New York City Theater 
Company’s third and final play 
of the season is Margaret Web- 
ster’s production of King Rich- 
ard II, with Maurice Evans as 
Richard and Kent Smith as 
Bolingbroke, playing at the City 
Center. 
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in an_ impossibility? 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Sees Chance to Form 
Democratic German Army 


German re-armament is a regretiable neces- 
sity. The reason for the regret is not that 
Germans are congenitally untrustworthy, or that 
the creation of German forces would neces- 
sarily revive Nazism. But German re-armament 
has raised one more controversial issue among 
the Western nations at a moment when unity 
is most necessary, and by now asking the Ger- 
mans to take guns into their hands we are 
giving the lie to much that we have said (and 
should not have said) between 1945 and 1949. 
To this extent, I agree with Professor Carl 
J. Friedrich [“Don’t Rearm Germany—Rearm 
Europe,” Tue New Leaper, November 27]. 

There is one consoling thought, however, 
wnich has found no place in Professor Fried- 
rich’s discussion. For the first time, it seems 
to me, there may be a real chance to put a 
German army under professional leadership 
which is anti-authoritarian. In the anti-Hitler 
conspiracy of July 1944, although it was by 
no means exclusively an army undertaking, 
professional officers played a prominent role, 
and the savage revenge which Hitler took on 
the army leaders and on many subordinate 
officers has not been forgotten by the friends 
and relatives of the victims. 

Anybody who has watched the audience at- 
tending Zuckmayer’s enormously successful an- 
ti-Nazi army play, Des Teufels General (The 
Devil’s General), in Berlin must feel sure that 
a considerable number of former professional 
army men and their families are now keenly 
aware that brutality and oppression cannot 
be sanctified by the label of nationalism to 
which most professional officers formerly paid 
reverence. It was not merely the sequel to July 
1944 that caused this reorientation; rather, the 
large army participation in the conspiracy was 
a result of the indignation which many German 
officers, thinking of themselves as Christian 
soldiers and as heirs of a tradition of chivalry, 
felt against Hitler for having made the army 
an accomplice in abominable crimes. 

Therefore, if German rearmament had to 
come within the foreseeable future, it may be 
better that it should come within the next year 
or two than, say, ten years later, when the 
opportunity to find officers of decidedly anti- 
Nazi convictions may have vanished. But even 
now a great effort will be needed to take 
advantage of this opportunity. One of our 
greatest difficulties in building up the new 
German forces will be that those former officers 
who were the most determined opponents of 
Nazism are least in the mood to take up their 
old profession. Much tact, patience and per- 
severance will be required to convince enough 
of these men that they should serve again. 

Who should do the screening and persuad- 


ing? The problem needs examination frog 
many angles, but one thing should be cleg 
from the outset: the selection must not be lek 
to the exclusive discretion of the Bonn go 
ernment. Mr. Adenauer is no friend of th 
Nazis, but in his effort to keep the Social 
Democrats out of power he has made himselj 
too dependent on people who are unreliabk 
from a Western point of view. We may be our 
that these people will try to get their hand 
on the machinery for the selection of officer, 
and their attempts must be frustrated if the 
sad story of the Reichswehr in the Weimar 
Republic is not to repeat itself. 

Berkeley, Calif. Cart LANpDAvn 


Sees Hoover Victim 
Of Smear Artist 


I should like to comment on the smear tech 
nique now at work on Hoover and his recent 
speech. Have the Hoover critics been in any 
sense honest with Mr. Hoover and his speech? 
Did he say what they say he said? Are they 
deluding themselves under the impact of an 
apprehensive complex that whispers with tell- 
ing eloquence something about another Korea? 
Do the smear artists mean that we should send 
an army into Europe even if it is certain to 
repeat the Korean performance? If they say it 
is necessary for moral reasons in Europe, how 
can we morally pull out of Korea? Is moral 
integrity a thing of geographically set boun 
daries? 

I am myself pretty anxious about Western 
Europe, but I still think we weaken the 
strength of our imponderables in areas where 
we can ill afford any more adulteration, when 
in sheer fright we refuse to face honestly the 
ominous advice thrown at us with a sincerity 
like Hoover’s. If the Western Europeans have 
no will to defend themselves, can foreigners 
come in and do it for them? 
Morristown, N. J. H. H. Lipprncorr 


Prof. O’Neill Surrebuts 
On Church-State Separation 


May I have space for a brief reply to Rich 
ard Archer’s long answer to my letter [THE 
New Leaner, January 8]? 

1. Since the “free exercise” clause is in the 
Constitution, it obviously may properly be in 
terpreted as Constitutional language. However, 
it was not the basis of the Everson decision. 
No language needs to be found in the Consti- 
tution to allow a state law to stand, but only 
to declare a state law unconstitutional. This 
follows from the fact that states have inherent, 
initial authority, free from U. S. Constitutional 
restrictions unless the power to restrict has 
been granted by the states to the U. S. in the 
federal Constitution. The U. S. Constitution 
sets up a federal government of delegated pow- 
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Tae New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


ers only. The Supreme Court, when it observes 
the Constitution, must find language in the 
Constitution which prohibits any state action 
the Court disallows; they do not have to find 
language which permits state actions. Inci- 
dentally, it is the Constitution of the U. S. 
which the Justices should “observe” and not 
the polite correspondence of former Presidents. 

2. Justice Black did not “make clear” that 
“an establishment” means “any establishment 
of any or all sects,” or “aid of all religions.” 
His unsupported assertion that that was the 
meaning of the First Amendment was simply 
Justice Black’s historical and semantic error. 

3. Even if my position had been based on the 
item in the Syllabus of Errors (which it was 
not), the word “quibble” does not apply. (See 
any dictionary.) And even if Mr. Archer had 
anderstood the meaning of that item (which 
he evidently did not), the word “separation” is 
always ambiguous when out of context, in 
papal documents as elsewhere. The meaning of 
this item as intended, interpreted and applied 
by Catholic scholars and administrators for 
generations is too long to go into here, but any- 
way it had (and has) nothing to do with our 
American situation. 

4. I'd greatly appreciate an accurate refer- 
ence to just one each of the “numerous state- 
ments” from both Jefferson and Madison to the 
effect that the First Amendment proscribed “any 
kind of multiple establishment.” Mr. Archer’s 
denial that “both as Presidents used govern- 
ment funds constantly in aid of religion” is 
contrary to official records. They both did. Of 
course, they did not use such funds in every 
possible way, but that is not the point. 

5. Obviously the Bill Establishing the Chris- 
tian Religion was for a religious assessment to 
“establish Christianity in exclusion of all 
other religions,” as Mr. Archer quoted from 
the Remonstrance—a perfect example of “an 
establishment of religion.” Madison was against 
all such. So am I. Again Mr. Archer quoted 
Madison (strangely, it seems, for one taking 
the Butts-Archer position): “The same au- 
thority which can force a citizen .. . [to] sup- 
port any one establishment may force him to 
conform to any other establishment. One or the 
other, they are all alike—government favor to 
one religious group and necessarily discrimina- 
tion against all other religious groups. Madi- 
son, Jefferson, and practically all other Ameri- 
cans have been opposed to such an arrange- 
ment for over 150 years. And through all of 
these years the U. S. government, under every 
President, has used government money in aid 
of religion on a non-discriminatory basis. But 
we have never had “an establishment of reli- 
gion.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Pror. J. M. O'NEILL 
Brooklyn College 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
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EDITORIAL 





The Line Toughens 


THE DIPLOMATIC WAR has been intensified by two new 
events. 

The Soviet Union, in addressing two sharp notes to 
Britain and France, has carried the struggle directly into 
our camp in no uncertain terms. In selecting France as 
its special victim, the Kremlin has astutely seized upon 
the weakest link in our defenses, for the threat of abrogat- 
ing its treaty with France will undoubtedly encourage 
those French forces who fear the possible consequences 
of rearmament. It will certainly cause hesitation among 
those charged with responsibility for bringing Germany 
into the European defense establishment. At the same 
time, in a manner typical of Hitler, Stalin’s accusations 
that we are rearming while he has virtually demobilized 
are but a thin verbal mask which scarcely hides the vast, 
twenty-four-hour-a-day war preparations which have been 
going on in the Soviet orbit ever since the end of World 
War II. 

If past signs mean anything, what it all adds up to is 
that the Russians are laying down a political smokescreen 
which, when another aggression is committed, will serve 
as ideological justification for it. This, in turn, must 
mean that such an aggression can be expected in Europe 
almost any day. 

Meanwhile, the Chinese Reds have been dutifully carry- 
ing on with their complementary diplomatic offensive in 
the East. After much delay, they have at last replied to 
the United Nations cease-fire proposal. But, instead of 
accepting any of it in principle, they virtually cast aside 
the UN plan and substituted for it one of their own. 
Some of our allies, especially India, attempt to see in 
Mao’s so-called “limited” cease-fire cause for further 
hope. Actually, it is more than likely that Mao’s ambig- 
uity was purposeful, and was intended chiefly to sow just 
the illusion which the Indians, and others, harbor. Al- 
though America’s attempt to have the UN label Red 
China the aggressor in Korea has been frustrated—tem- 
porarily, we hope—the moral worth of that attempt has 
not been reduced one iota by either Peking’s obfusca- 
tions or India’s. 

The democracies need not buckle under these new 
threats. As in Hitler’s day, an ounce of stamina now will 
be worth a pound of blood, sweat and tears later. 


Reuter Remains 


THE RE-ELECTION of Social Democrat Dr. Ernst Reuter 
as Governing Mayor of West Berlin, after almost a month 
of party debates following last December’s elections and 
a weeklong tic between him and the candidate of the 


30 


Christian Democrats, Dr. Schreiber, who ultimately 
agreed to serve as Deputy Mayor, is of more than local 
significance. It not only shows, among other things, that 
common sense can sometimes prevail over narrow parti- 
san maneuvering; but, first and foremost, it keeps in the 
center of one of the hot-spots of the cold war a man whose 
name is closely linked with the successful defense of the 
West’s only island behind the Iron Curtain. 

Ever since his return to Berlin in late 1946, Dr. Reuter 
has been in the van of resistance against the Communist 
threat. His voice was among the first to clear the fog 
of Anglo-Soviet “collaboration” out of the minds of 
Allied officials. He took a courageous and inspiring stand 
during the eleven-month Soviet blockade of West Berlin, 
and, as mayor since December 1948, he has gained recog- 
nition and sympathy in the Western world such as no 
other postwar German politician can boast of. 


The task Dr. Reuter will have to face henceforth will } 


not, however, be an easy one. As a result of last month’s 
election, the Social Democrats (SPD) have lost the abso- 
lute majority they have held and exploited since 1948, 
when they won 64.5 per cent of the total vote. Of the 
127 seats in the new House of Deputies (73 additional 
seats are reserved, in a symbolic gesture, for the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet sector, where no free elections 
could be held), the SPD retained only 61, while 34 went 
to the Christian Democrats (CDU) and 32 to the Free 
Democrats (FDP). Thus the combined strength of the 
CDU and FDP, the “little coalition,” outweighs the So- 
cial Democrats by five seats. Since Berlin has finally 
gained the status of a twelfth land (or state) of the West- 
German Federal Republic, which has a Christian Demo- 
cratic Government, the SPD is now in the difficult posi- 
tion of having to decide whether to become an opposition 
or go along with the CDU and FDP in a “great coalition.” 

In view of the key political role of Berlin, it would 
probably be the better part of political wisdom if the SPD 
did enter into a “great coalition.” The election of Dr. 
Reuter seems to point in this direction. But Dr. Reuter’s 
position within the SPD is subject to divergent party 
currents, and so the last word has not yet been spoken. 
It could very well be that Mayor Reuter has embarked 
upon a course whose future consequences may not always 
have the blessing of his party faction. Nevertheless, as 
a man who knows what must be done in a time like ours, 
Dr. Reuter will be an invaluable asset for the city of 
Berlin, We cannot think of anybody better suited for the 
job he has undertaken. 


Mr. Lodge's Army 


UNNOTICED BY THE PRESS—and by the isolationists who 
weep crocodile tears over the loss of American life in 
Korea 





a bill to create a “Volunteer Freedom Corps’ 
composed of anti-Communist exiles was submitted to the 
Senate on January 8 by Henry Cabot Lodge Jr. We call 
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attention to this bill—and to the public silence surround- 
ing it—because it offers one of the truly practical means 
tf by which we can add to our military strength without 
- | expending our scarce manpower. 

The Lodge Bill (S. 238) seeks the formation of a vol- 
unteer army of 250,000 to be drawn from the hundreds of 
thousands of anti-Communist exiles who now languish in 
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European DP camps but who, if given the chance, would a 


+ | use of alien troops, ours would be recruited “on the same 
* | voluntary basis which actuated the countless aliens who 


| the Mexican War, the Civil War, and thereafter.” 

t One big objection to Mr. Lodge’s bill—whose general 
3 ‘ f : O. John Rogge 
$ | outlines we wholeheartedly endorse—is that it would 

- | make the Volunteer Freedom Corps part of the United 


» | States Army. We believe that, if the Corps is to be 


Sera : Edward Hunter 
© | truly free and voluntristic, it should be organized accord- , 
|} ing to nationality and integrated into the European army 
- | which General Eisenhower is trying to form. This would eae 
G. E.R. Gedye 


S | give the several emigre groups a physical, as well as a 


spiritual basis from which to work out the salvation of eet 
Granville Hicks 


Hank Hasiwar 
Bertram D. Wolfe 
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€ | their respective countries; at the same time, it would 
© | breathe life into the concept of European unity. As Sen- 
- | ator Lodge’s proposal stands, it could legitimately be 
Y { construed as an attempt to build a U. S. foreign legion or 
* | satellite force—especially since he would exclude Corps 
- | members from the benefits normally received by U. S. 
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| citizen-soldiers. Writers and Writing 

0 A second, and more important criticism of the Lodge Bogdan Raditsa 
Bill is that it is too inclusive. Though doubtless motivated Gunther Stuhimen 

1 | by a sincere desire to make effective use of all who are 

) | willing to fight on our side, it fails to consider that among Souk Sestash 
the refugees from Communism may be elements whose 

5 [| anti-Communism assumes unsavory and perhaps anti- 

Y | democratic forms. There is far more to the problem of Joseph T. Shipley 


- | the anti-Communist refugees than meets the eye—or Kurt List 


d | than is known to the general public. We shall have occa- 





sion to comment on this, in some detail, in the future. 
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! | prove to be among freedom’s most invaluable fighters. 
P : 6 f NG = e Managing Editor: Daniel James. Associate Editor: Anatole 
t | These would be incorporated into the United States Army, : : : 
: Shub. Assistant Editor: Louis Jay Herman. 
3 | but would serve only overseas, would not receive the same Contributing Editors: David J. Dallin, William Henry 
{| pay and privileges as American soldiers, and could not Chamberlin. Dramatic Critic: Joseph T. Shipley. 
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S| Meanwhile, we strongly urge Senator Lodge and others 
* | who favor his measure to exercise great discrimination 
f } when it comes to deciding who shall qualify to bear arms VOLUME XXXIV, NUMBER 5 
© 1 in the free volunteer force. 
Benjamin Stolberg 

ONE OF THE FIRST WRITERS to understand and to ex- Signed contributions do not necessarily represent the views 
° | pose Communism, Benjamin Stolberg fulfilled, in earlier of The New Leader. We welcome a variety of epinions con- 
" | days, a function which can only now be appreciated. Al- sistent with our democratic policy. 
| though we frequently disagreed with him, for his opin- Editorial Offices: 7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. ¥. 
©} ions conflicted with ours on a whole range of subjects LEED SD, iit SE ES SN oe 
1 © ? a year; foreign and Canadian $6.00. 
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we mark Ben Stolberg’s passing with deep regret. Pictures by International News Photos. 






Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


A Body Blow to Soviet Propaganda 


When Questions for Communists was first published, 
it became immediately apparent that an important new 
weapon had been found to combat Communist propa- 
ganda. Since then, two large printings have been sold 
out, and a third edition is fast being exhausted. Com- 
pletely new and revised, this ingenious pamphlet is a 
“must” if you want to understand—or want your friends 
to understand—the machinations of the Kremlin, and 
its complete disregard for truth, freedom and peace. 

If you are tired of hearing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


20 INFORMATIVE CHAPTERS 


Labor in the Soviet Union Is There No Iron Curtain? 


On the Standard of Living On Cooperation 


Ga Secial Scourity On the Imperialist War 


Peres sens eeeeseeeeeeeey 


The Classless Society 

A Historical Reminder 

Democracy and Freedom 
in Communist Countries 

On Refugees and Displaced 
Persons 

Justice as Practiced in 
Communist Regimes 

The Soviet Union and the 
Jews 

On Communist Truth 


On Consistency 


and the Communists 


Are the Communists Agents 


of a Foreign Power? 
On Annexations 


imperialism — Soviet or 
Anglo-American? 


On Witch-hunting 
Who is Warmongering? 


What is the Difference 
Between Communists 
and Fascists? 


It’s terrific! 


Send for your supply today 


25c per copy 
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